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/ “For we, which now behold 
the present days, 


Have eyes to wonder, but lack 
tongues to praise.” 


) ) SHAKESPEARE 
The modern Paper Mill stands a monument 
Jd to the genius of the mind of man. The move- 


ment of fabulous machines perfectly inte- 
grated, under the guidance of expert hands, 
causes a vast, continuous flow of paper and 
paper products into every town and hamlet 
of America, and beyond into the channels of 
world commerce. 


By catering to the needs of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, we are making our contribu- 
tion to this prodigious stream of America’s 


paper products. 


GOTTESMAN & COMPANY 


— INCORPORATED — 


22 EAST 40th STREET + NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
EUROPEAN OFFICES: Birger Jarisgatan 8, Stockholm, Sweden 
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MODERN, INTEGRATED FACILITIES Engineerin 


We're trying our best not to “Toot our own Horn” 
too much about the fourdrinier, cylinder and insulating board 
machines we are building...and about those we have 
completed... since V-J Day. But just ask us.... Downingtown 


Manufacturing Company, Downingtown, Pennsylvania. 


DOWNINGTOWN 


Designers & Builders 
Paper Making Machinery 
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CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


January 28-30—Technical Section, Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association, Annual Meeting, Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, P. Q. 
February 23-26, 1948—Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, Annual Meeting, Hotel Commodore, 
New York City. 


May 18-20, 1948—American Pulp and Paper Mill Super- 
intendents Association, Annual Meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. 


June 11-12, 1948—Paper & Twine Association, Annual 
Convention, French Lick Springs, Indiana. 
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Powell River Names 


Foley Executive 


Vancouver, B. C.—M. Joseph Foley 
this week assumed the post of execu- 
tive vice-president of the Powell River 
Company. Mr. Foley recently relin- 
quished the post of vice-president of 
Brooks-Scanlon Incorporated. He has 
been closely associated with the lum- 
ber, timber and pulp business for the 
past fifteen years; and is today consid- 
ered one of the outstanding young busi- 
ness men of the South. He brings to 
the Powell River Company a unique 
and colorful background of industrial 
and financial experience. 


Majoring in economics, he graduated 
from University of Notre Dame in 
1933—and, following the footsteps of 
his late father, J. S. Foley, immedi- 
ately entered the lumber business as a 
salesman for the Foley Lumber Com- 
pany in Jacksonville, Florida. In 1936 
he joined the Brooks-Scanlon Corpor- 
ation, Foley, Florida, as assista to 
the president, and, after serving suc- 
cessively as secretary-treasurer and 
vice-president, was appointed president. 

In 1946, following the amalgamation 
of the Brooks-Scanlon interests in 
Florida and Oregon, Mr. Foley was 
appointed vice-president of the new 
corporation. In the past two years he 
has made exhaustive surveys into the 
manufacture of pulp and papers from 
Southern pine. He is a director of four- 
teen companies and associations. He is 
vice-president and director at large for 
the Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce; and director of the Atlantic 
National Bank of Jacksonville; and one 
of the three members of the State In- 
dustrial Commission representing em- 
ployers. For many years he has been 
prominent in the affairs of the South- 
ern Pine Association and the Florida 
Board of Forestry. A scientific and 
practical student of forest development 
policies, he has initiated and encour- 
aged policies that have made his firm’s 
holdings among the most productive in 
the logging business. 


Joe Foley joins the Powell River 
Company at a time when it is planning 
developments of far-reaching plans for 
sustained yield operations on its timber 
limits in line with the general prin- 
ciples successfully followed by the 
Brooks-Scanlon organization in the 
South. 


Mr. Foley is married with two chil- 
dren. They will take up residence in 
Vancouver during the year. 
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Mills Protest Application lig 


Forest Management License 


Consolidated Plans 


Improvements 


Wisconsin Rapips, Wis. — The city 
planning commission, after a public 
hearing, recommended to the. common 
council that approval be given to a 
petition by Consolidated Water Power 
& Paper Company that the block east 
of Fourth street between Oak street 
and East Grand avenue be classified 
as commercial. Consolidated had re- 
quested the change because of the 
“necessity of providing a suitable loca- 
tion for the erection, operation and 
maintenance of a hotel and such other 
commercial enterprises not now per- 
mitted.” 


A. P. & P. A. Will Resume 
Convention Dinner 


New York — Among other features 
listed for annual paper week in this 
city during the last week in February 
is a resumption of the annual dinner 
of the American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation. Reservation blanks mailed this 
week set the date at Thursday evening, 
February 26; the place will be the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 


M. JosepH Foiey 


Vancouver, B. C.— Application of 
Canadian Western Timber Co. for a 
forest management license covering 
some 800,000 acres of timber lands on 
Vancouver ISland and on adjacent is- 
lands, has aroused a storm of protests 
from logging, pulp and sawmill oper- 
ators in British Columbia. 


The company is seeking the land as 
a source of timber to supply a proposed 
20 to 30 million dollar pulp mill at 
Duncan Bay, five miles north of Camp- 
bell River. The mill would use power 
from the new B. C. Power Commission 
development there. 


The area sought includes islands ly- 
ing between Vancouver Island and the 
mainland from Cape Mudge north to 
Alert Bay, as well as a sizeable por- 
tion of Vancouver Island. 


The license could give Canadian 
Western perpetual control of certain 
timber in the area, provided the com- 
pany carries out reforestation and other 
perpetual yield practices laid down in 
amendments made to the forestry act 
at the spring session of the legislature. 


Logging operators now working in 
the area and pulp and sawmill operators 
who depend on it for supplies, express 
fears that they might be excluded if 
the license were granted. 

They decided to flood Land and For- 
ests Minister E. T. Kenney with pro- 
tests against granting the license. 

Assistant Chief Forester Robert C. 
St. Clair said, however, that Canadian 
Western would be granted only the 
rights to second growth timber, and 
had agreed not to start cutting that for 
25 years. The pulp mill would operate 
meanwhile on logging waste. He said 
virgin timber in the area would not be 
interfered with, and the Crown would 
have full rights to sell it. Rights of 
present lessees in the area and those 
now operating there would not be in- 
terfered with. 

Mr. St. Clair said the company had 
been given a one-year lease on the area 
before the management license system 
was set up at the spring session of 
the legislature, to investigate the pulp 
mill plan. 

The plan was originally drawn up by 
the Cellulose Corporation, which later 
decided to switch to Port Edwards near 

(Continued on page 22) 





Superintendents Name 
Harry Weston to Staff 


Cuicaco — Harry E. Weston has 
been appointed associate secretary- 
treasurer of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Associa- 
tion. Mr. Weston will be located at 
38 South Dearborn St., Chicago, and 
will assume his duties on February 16. 

Mr. Weston entered the pulp and 
paper field prior to World War I in 
production work. He is a graduate of 
the New York State College of For- 
estry at Syracuse, N. Y., and taught 
pulp and paper making courses there 
from 1920 to 1926. Following his 
teaching experience, Mr. Weston en- 
tered the field of sales engineering, 
confining his efforts to selling machin- 
ery to pulp and paper mill organiza- 
tions throughout the Middle West and 
East. 

In 1927, Mr. Weston became adver- 
tising manager of The Paper Industry. 
He was made editor in 1932 and, sub- 
sequently, through the combining of 
two magazines, editorial director of 
The Paper Industry & Paper World. 
It is from this latter position that he 
comes to the Superintendents Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Weston is the author of two 
books — namely, Lectures On Pulp & 
Paper Mill Machinery and a non-tech- 
nical treatise entitled, A Book On 
Paper. In addition, he has written 
many articles on subjects relating to 
the manufacture of pulp and paper for 
the business press of the industry. He 
is a member of both the American 
Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents 
Association and TAPPI. He was one 
of the founders of the Chicago Pro- 
fessional Paper Group, and served as 
its president for two years—1944-45, 
1945-46. 

In his new appointment, Mr. Weston 
will work with both members and 
affiliates, in promoting project work 
and other activities for their benefit, 
and the benefit of the pulp and paper 
industry. He will work closely with 
George Craigie, secretary - treasurer, 
and the main office of the Association 
in New York. 


Swanson Becomes President 


Of Pulp & Paper Trading 


New YorK—At a recent meeting of 
the board of directors of The Pulp 
& Paper Trading Company, the Presi- 
dent, Morris Gintzler was elected to 
the Chairmanship of the Board of Di- 
rectors. Mr. Gintzler was one of the 
founders of the company and prior to 
that, for a period of ten years, was 
identified with the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 

O. Frederick Swanson, who has been 
general manager of the company and 
has been connected with it for more 
than thirty years, was elected president. 
Erwin Brown and Joseph L. Fox were 
elected vice-presidents and Jordan S. 
Tucker, secretary and treasurer. 
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Rosert S. ARIES 


Brust to Retire As 


Hammermill Figure 


Erte, Pa. — William T. Brust, vice- 
president and assistant treasurer of the 
Hammermill Paper Company and a 
member of the Hammermill organiza- 
tion for the past quarter-century, will 
retire at the end of this month. He 
will continue to be a member of the 
Hammermill board of directors and 
during the coming year will serve the 
company on a part-time basis it was 
said. 

He joined the local industry in 1922. 

Mr. Brust became a member of the 
Hammermill board of directors in 
1926 and was named to the executive 
committee of the company in 1927. 

He is a director and vice-president 
of Hammermill Canadian Limited; a 
director and treasurer of Grays Har- 
bor Pulp and Paper Company; a direc- 
tor of Robeson Process Company. 

During World War II he was a 
member of the Pulpwood Industry 
Advisory Committee, division of the 
War Production Board. After that 
committee was dissolved, he served 
upon the Eastern Pulpwood Industry 
Advisory Committee and the Canadian 
Pulpwood Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

He is a director of the American 
Pulpwood Association and a member 
of the Committee on Imports for the 
American Pulywood Industry. 


Consolidated Paper 
Elects New Officers 


MontreaL — LaMonte J. Belnap, 
president, was elected chairman and 
chief executive of the Consolidated Pa- 
per Corporation Ltd., and George M. 
Hobart, executive vice-president, was 
elected president, following a meeting 
of the board of directors. 


Brooklyn Polytechnic 


Promotes R. S. Aries 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. — Dr. Robert S. 
Aries, who has developed a series of 
processes to salvage the substances 
wasted in the pulping of wood, has 
been appointed as an Adjunct Profes- 
sor of Chemical Engineering at the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. Dr. 
Aries has been associated with Poly- 
technic since 1940 as a part time in- 
structor and research associate. He 
will introduce a new graduate course 
on Chemical Engineering Administra- 
tion at the Institute this semester. 

At Polytechnic, Dr. Aries, who is 
the director of the Northeastern Wood 
Utilization Council, will continue his 
research to increase the industrial use 
of waste and unsalable wood by means 
of chemical conversion. In the sixty 
articles he has published, Dr. Aries has 
devoted considerable attention to the 
use of lignin, now wasted every year 
in the processing of wood to make pulp 
and paper, as a fertilizer, the pulping 
of hardwoods to make pafer, rayon, 
cellophane and plastics and a new 
process of wood distillation to yield 
additional quantities of charcoal. 

Rigorous practical tests of Dr. Aries’ 
new process of manufacturing lignin 
fertilizer from the wood waste over 
the past three years have shown that 
lignin as a fertilizer ingredient will 
lower the farmer’s production costs, 
increase his acreage yield and save his 
soil from erosion by holding water in 
the soil. 

As chief chemical engineer with the 
National Foam System, Inc., Dr. Aries 
participated in the research which re- 
sulted in the production of a fire 
smothering foam from soya beans 
widely used by the Navy during the 
war and known to the Navy personnel 
as “bean soup.” It was of value in 
fighting gasoline fires, especially on 
aircraft carriers with their large quan- 
tities of high octane fuel. 

Dr. Aries is a graduate of the Poly- 
technic Institute where he also re- 
ceived his Master’s degree and his 
doctorate in Chemical Engineering. He 
holds a degree of Master of Science 
from Yale University where he was a 
research associate from 1942 to 1945 
and a Master of Arts degree in eco- 
nomics from the University of Minne- 
sota. He took further study at Colum- 
bia University and the University of 
Lyon, France. 

Dr. Aries has been associated as a 
consultant with the Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Company, Pennsylvania Salt Man- 
ufacturing Company, Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, Sargent & Co., Connecticut 
Rubber Co., Publicker Industries, Inc., 
and the Winchester Arms Company. 

Dr. Aries is a member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
American Economic Association, the 
American Management Association 
and the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers. 
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A neat, compact Dirtec installation 
like this (the number of units depending 
on the volume of stock to be handled) The Dirtec does the job day 
does a wonderful job of whisking the in and day out at amazingly low 
dirt out of your stock and getting it out over-all cost. 
of the papermaking system for good Ask us to show you what it can do 
and all. for you. 
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Wisconsin Considers 
Power Dam Protests 


Mapison, Wis. — The Wisconsin 
State Public Service Commission on 
December 29 took under advisement 
the application of the Wisconsin River 
Power Company for authority to build 
the second of two hydroelectric dams 
on the Wisconsin river near Necedah. 
The Commission held a hearing De- 
cember 29 on the company’s applica- 
tion to build a $5,795,000 dam on its 
Castle Rock site. The proposed dam 
will flood 16,500 acres. 


H. M. Langer, Baraboo, who said 
he represented 15 farmers whose lands 
would be acquired, opposed the appli- 
cation. He said longtime residents 
were reluctant to sell their property. 

Earlier this month the company 
made application for authority to build 
a $7,267,000 dam to be known as the 
Petenwell Dam, 13 miles from the 
Castle Rock site. Commission action 
on the Petenwell application is pend- 
ing. 

William F. Thiele, Wisconsin Rapids, 
chief engineer of the Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper Co. and execu- 
tive vice-president of the Wisconsin 
River Power Co., who is in charge 
of engineering on the company’s pro- 
posed Petenwell and Castle Rock dams, 
testified that in his opinion these pro- 
jects would not destroy the natural 
beauty and scenery along the Wiscon- 


sin and Yellow rivers, but would im- 
prove it. 


Joe May, representing the German- 
town board, said that if the dam was 
built, about 20 farmers would be 

penned in.” He said that in order to 
reach the county seat, Mauston, they 
would have to drive some 25 miles 
crossing the Yellow river at Necedah, 
instead of 12 miles by way of County 
Trunk G, which would be inundated. 

Mr. Thiele admitted that was true, 
but said the town would get additional 
taxes if the dam was built. 


The proposed Castle Rock dam would 
be 13 miles below Necedah and 32 
miles below Nekoosa, Thiele testified. 

he dam would have a 30 foot head 
and a 16,500 acre Y-shaped flowage 
extending 13 miles up the Wisconsin 
river and 10 miles up the Yellow river. 


Sitroux Stages 
Anniversary Party 


Utica, N. Y.—The 30th anniversary 
of Sitroux Inc., Capron Rd., was cele- 
brated at a Christmas party for em- 
ployes in the Hamilton. About 350 em- 
Ployes of Sitroux Inc. of Utica and 
Superfine Paper Mills, Clayville, at- 
tended. 

Speakers included Frank B. Mer- 
curio, deputy commissioner of labor; 
Michael Walsh, state representative of 
the AFL; Rocco F. DePerno, president 
of the Utica Trades and Labor As- 
sembly, and Ernest Lambton, regional 
director of the papermakers union. 
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A 20-year service pin was presented 
Sidney Lacher, general manager, by 
Henry Trolin, vice president. Lacher 
made presentation of 15-year pins to 
15 employes; 10-year pins to 35 em- 
ployes and five-year pins to 52 em- 
ployes. 


Nepco Foundation 
Disburses $11,000 


Port Epwarps, Wis.—John E. Alex- 
ander, president of the recently estab- 
lished Nepco Foundation, recently an- 
nounced foundation gifts totaling $11,- 
000 to six churches in and near Port 
Edwards and Nekoosa, Riverview hos- 
pital in Wisconsin Rapids, the Nepco 
Lake Boys’ and Girls’ lodge, and the 
University of Wisconsin Y.M.C.A. at 
Madison. 


The Lutheran, Congregational and 
Sacred Heart Catholic churches in 
Nekoosa and the Methodist and St. 
Alexander’s Catholic churches in Port 
Edwards are each recipients of $1,000 
while the Gospel Tabernacle in the 
town of Saratoga received $500 as 
did the Y.M.C.A. at the state univer- 
sity. The other foundation gifts are 
$2,000 to Riverview hospital and $3,000 
to the lodge operated at Nepco Lake 
for the Boys’ and Girls’ clubs of Port 
Edwards and Nekoosa. 


Nepco Foundation became an oper- 
ating entity December 5, as a charita- 
ble corporation to be operated exclu- 
sively for religious, charitable, scien- 
tific or educational purposes for resi- 
dents of Wisconsin. On that ‘date the 
foundation was presented with gifts 
valued at $144,000, from Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards Paper Company in the form of 
a check for $54,000 and the deed to 
Nepco Court apartments at Port Ed- 
wards, valued at $90,000. 

The church gifts announced are to 
be utilized as the churches see fit in 
accomplishing their religious purposes. 
Riverview hospital is free to expend 
its gift as it sees fit in accomplishing 
its charitable purposes, and Nepco 
Lake Boys’ and Girls’ lodge may use 
the funds it received as seen fit in the 
conduct of its educational purposes. 


Name Comer of Coosa River — 
To Japanese Industry Board 


BirMINGHAM, Ala.—Donald Comer, 
Birmingham, chairman of the board of 
the Coosa River Newsprint Company 
and the Avondale Mills, has been ap- 
pointed to a committee which will con- 
fer with General Douglas MacArthur 
on the rehabilitation of the Japanese 
textile industry. The appointments to 
the committee were made by the For- 
eign Trade Committee, American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, at the 
request of the War Department. 

Mr. Comer said the committee ex- 
pects to remain in Japan about two 
weeks. The committee will leave by 


plane for Japan January 10, according 
to present plans. 








Consolidated Reports 
Its 1947 Progress 


Wisconsin Rapips, Wis.—The first 
phase of Consolidated Water Power 
& Paper Company’s expansion pro- 
gram was completed during 1947, ac- 
cording to Ralph R. Cole, treasurer of 
the company. He said that early in 
1947 conversion of the Wisconsin 
River mill near Stevens Point for 
manufacture of coated book papers 
was finished, and last fall the new 
boiler and steam turbine plant and the 
new No. 4 paper machine were put 
into operation at the Biron division. 

He said that the dollar volume of 
sales last year would exceed those for 
1946 by about 30 percent, stressing 
that higher prices as well as increased 
sales were responsible. Since the No. 
4 machine at Biron has been in pro- 
duction for only two and one-half 
months, it was indicated that the new 
year would show a corresponding in- 
crease over 1947. 


In addition to the expansion projects 
at the Wisconsin River and Biron 
divisions, last year also saw improve- 
ments and additions at the Wisconsin 
Rapids and Plastics divisions. At pres- 
ent the company is building a new ma- 
chine shop and a quonset-type box 
shop. Mr. Cole said that the housing 
problem has required considerable 
study, and that the company has done 
considerable research to develop new 
methods of construction and new ma- 
terials. 


During 1947, the Wisconsin Public 
Service Corporation and Wisconsin 
Power & Light Company joined Con- 
solidated in organizing the Wisconsin 
River Power Company for the purpose 
of developing two new water powers 
on the Wisconsin river below Nekoosa 
(the Petenwell and Castle Rock hydro- 
electric projects). This development 
is likely to be of considerable sig- 
nificance in the’ further growth and 
prosperity of this community. 


Wisconsin Water Reserves 


Off From Last Year 


Wavsav, Wis.—The Eau Pleine res- 
ervoir of the Wisconsin River Im- 
provement Company was filled to about 
26 percent of its capacity on Decem- 
ber 28 after the withdrawal of 144 
million more cubic feet of water last 
week for maintenance of the Wiscon- 
sin river flow south of Dancy. The 
reservoir has a capacity for 4,551 mil- 
lion cubic feet and its contents Sun- 
day comprised 1,204 million cubic feet. 


Upper Wisconsin reservoir showed 
a gain of 103 million cubic feet from 
stream flow and contributed 170 mil- 
lion cubic feet to the Wisconsin river 
flow, showing a net loss of 67 million 
cubic feet during the week. The total 
reservoir reserves in the entire system 
were 4,947 million cubic feet Sunday, 
as compared to 10,766 million cubic 
feet a year ago. 
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mr. Daye showed the way 


When Stephen Daye set up the first printing press in this country he pioneered an 
industry that is essential to every industry today. And the same basic principles he 
utilized in operating his original flat bed press are utilized in a vastly expanded way 
in modern high-speed, multicolored rotary presses. In producing for the first time in 
this country various electro-chemical products, Niagara also pioneered an essential 
industry ... and has continually improved the quality and utility of its products. Thus 
Niagara is today ...‘‘An Essential Part of America’s Great Chemical Enterprise.” 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Smith Finds Sweden 
Slowed by Dry Spell 


New Yorx—Frank W. Smith, vice- 

president of Bulkley, Dunton Paper 
Co S. A., has returned from a 70-day 
trip which took him to England, Scot- 
land, France, Belgium, Holland, the 
Scandinavian countries, Finland, and 
the British and American zones of 
Germany. The principal object of his 
trip was to gather first-hand informa- 
tion on the condition of the paper in- 
dustry in Europe. Mr. Smith covered 
a distance of approximately 14,000 
miles by steamer, rail, and air and 
found the transportation facilities in 
most of Europe to be in fairly good 
condition. 
, The papermaking industry in the 
Scandinavian countries, reports Mr. 
‘Smith, has been badly hit by the lack 
of rainfall which has made the rivers 
and canal systems virtually useless. 
Since the transportation of pulpwood 
is alinost entirely dependent on these 
waterways, the mills are very seriously 
hampered in their operations. 

Mr. Smith confirms the general re- 
ports about the critical paper shortage 
in Europe. In comparison, shortages 
in the U.S.A., even during the “dark- 
est days,” were like swimming in 
plenty. The allied zones in Germany 
are particularly badly off and the 
printing paper and newsprint shortage 
is a serious handicap in combatting 
subversive propaganda. 

Indicative of the paper famine in 
Britain is the fact that the gummed 
paper industry is doing landslide busi- 
ness because labels are used in large 
quantities for re-addressing envelopes, 
some of which make as many as six 
trips through the mails before they are 
finally discarded or used as scrap. 

Although there is no abundance of 
food in Europe, Mr. Smith encountered 
no hardships on this score, but found 
food prices high. Hotel facilities, too, 
are adequate, and in Scandinavia serv- 
ice and accommodations are close to 
the prewar level. 


Diamond Match Names Duffey 
Head of Timber Operations 


New York — Joseph E. Duffey has 
been elected vice-president of the Dia- 
mond Match Company. He will be re- 
sponsible for the timber and lumber 
operations of the company and will 
have general charge of production of 
all other departments and divisions. 

Mr. Duffey has been president of 
Industrial Management Engineers, Inc., 
of New York, and Management Engi- 
neers, Ltd., of Montreal, Canada, since 
1932. His U.S. organizations have 
been retained by American and Cana- 
dian match manufacturers as consult- 
ant in engineering and timber opera- 
tions. He is also president of Con- 
solidated Building Materials, Inc., 
operating nine lumber yards in Ver- 
mont and Connecticut. 

In addition to formulating Diamond’s 
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production policies, Mr. Duffey will 
direct operation of company timber 
tracts in California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Maine which supply the 
factories of the company and its B-F-D 
Division, for the manufacture of 
matches, paper and paper goods, and 
various items of woodenware. The 
timber tracts also provide lumber for 
the 101 retail yards and building ma- 
terial stores operated by the company. 


D. L. Ward Acquires 
Larger Floor Space 


PHILADELPHIA — Greatly enlarged 
quarters for the D. L. Ward Company, 
paper and paper products distributor, 
have been acquired by Ralph G. Luff, 
Ward’s president. The company this 
week occupied the entire second floor 
of the huge Terminal Commerce 
Building at 401 N. Broad Street — a 
whole city block of floor space. For 
many months work has been in prog- 
ress enlarging offices, plant and ware- 
house which formerly took in only a 
part of the second floor. 

The new facilities will make possible 
improved service for the many D. L. 
Ward Company customers. Extra ele- 
vators are now available to speed in- 
coming shipments and outgoing de- 
liveries. A new arrahgement of the 
delivery room increases efficiency in 
handling orders. In addition to much 
larger space, the physical arrangement 
of the warehouse has been improved. 
A special feature is the adoption of a 
pallet system of packing and stacking 
cases, skids and rolls. 


Port Edwards Receives 
$27,300 Company Gift 

Port Epwarps—John E. Alexander, 
president and general manager of Ne- 
koosa - Edwards Paper Company, has 
reported that the company board of 
directors approved a gift of $27,300 to 
the village of Port Edwards. The di- 
rectors’ approval was voted at the 
November 29 meeting in the company’s 
main office conference room in Port 
Edwards. The funds are to be used 
for the acquisition of real or personal 
property, or to improve and beautify 
property so acquired, in connection 
with the village beautification program. 

The resolution a: ting the $27,- 
300 gift to Port ds village in- 
cludes a provision tiat should these 
funds not be used for acquisition or 
beautification of property for any fea- 
sible reason, then, “upon concurrence 
of a majority of the members of the 
steering committee, the sum then re- 
maining in this gift may be expended 
by the village for exclusively public 
purposes in construction, ownership 
and maintenance of byildings for pub- 
lic instruction, recreation or amuse- 
ment.” 

Members of the steering committee 
for the administration of the gift, 
which will be kept in a separate fund 
by the village, are C. A. Jasperson, 
village president; John E. Alexander, 
Walter A. Radke, Neil E. Nash and 
S. A. Casey. 


Washington Sees 
Little Export Change 


WasHINGTON — Reviewing possible 
effects of the proposed European aid 
program on the pulp and paper indus- 
try, the Depa:tment of Commerce in 
a year-end report stated that no great 
change from recent levels is expected 
in the aggregate of United States ex- 
ports during 1948. 

“Demand for paper and paperboard 
for export packaging is not expected 
to increase in 1948,” the Department 
said. Explaining that any increased 
exports are likely to be bulk goods 
such as coal, grain, steel and machin- 
ery, the report said this indicated that 
no material change in demand for 
paper and paperboard packaging for 
products for export could be expected. 

Continuing the report said: 

“Domestic demand for pulp, paper 
and paperboard and their products may 
continue slightly upward in 1948. How- 
ever, with the expectation of a four to 
five percent increase in paper and 
paperboard output in 1948 as new fa- 
cilities come into production, the in- 
dustry should be able to balance the 
supply-demand situation in many 
grades during the coming months. 

“Maintenance of capacity or near- 
capacity production by many United 
States paper and board mills depends 
on jmported market wood pulp, sub- 
stantial supplies of which come from 
Northern European countries. The re- 
establishment of European production 
generally, including that of paper, 
would exert a continued if not in- 
creased demand for indigenous pulp. 

“The report of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Foreign Aid stressed the 
continuing need of American paper 
mills for the portion of European pulp 
which normally flows to this country. 
At the same time, the report recog- 
nized that a program to re-establish 
industry in Europe must make avail- 
able a reasonable share of its pulp to 
that continent. 

“The relation of market pulp sup- 
plies to the overall pulp picture in the 
United States is brought into inter- 
esting focus,” said the Department, 
“by observing that while total domestic 
pulp production in the first ten months 
of 1947 shows an increase of 13 per- 
cent over the same period in 1946, the 
total receipts of market pulp have 
shown an increase of only nine per- 
cent.” 

Current Department reports from its 
field offices note a number of non-inte- 
grated mills short of pulp, particularly 
in the sulphite grades. 

According to the report there is no 
expectation of any significant increase 
in domestic or Canadian production of 
market pulp during the coming year 
since virtually all new pulp capacity 
to become available will be for inte- 
grated mills. 
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Easy 


Thread-up is easy with Langston’s 
improved method of slitting. You save time, 
you increase slitter life, you get lower 
maintenance and down-time. 

We'll be glad to send complete details. 
Samuel M. Langston Company, 


Camden, New Jersey. 


Langston 


SLITTERS AND ROLL WINDERS 





FINANCE 


St. Lawrence Plan 
Wins Approval 


Montreat, Que. — Preferred and 
common shareholders of St. Lawrence 
Paper Mills, Ltd., at a special meeting 
here, voted oy a wide margin a favor 
of the proposed capital reorganization 
plan designed to deal with dividend ar- 
rears of $64.75 per share. Common held 
by St. Lawrence Corp. was voted for 
the paper mills plan. 

Under the plan each share of present 
6 percent preferred stock of $100 par 
will be exchanged for one new $6 
preferred, $99 par and redeemable at 
$105; plus one new $1 par second pre- 
ferred, entitled to cumulative divi- 
dends of $2 per annum and redeemable 
at $65. 

At the latest meeting of St. Law- 
rence “A” and common shareholders 
of St. Lawrence Corp., the plan was 
approved by the majority of voters. Ap- 
proval received 387,613 shares of com- 
mon with 1,000 shares against. Of the 
“A” shares, 165,047 shares were voted 
for the plan and 5,965 shares against. 


National Gypsum Expects 
25 Per Cent More Output 


Burra.o, N. Y.—The major impact 
of the increased production, resulting 
from National Gypsum Company’s $30 
million expansion program formulated 
3% years ago, “will be felt during 
1948 and successive years.” President 
Melvin H. Baker declared last week, 
“The company expects a 25 percent 
production increase in 1948. 


“The company’s products continue to 
be priced about 20 percent above 1940 
as against an increase of 90 percent 
by labor in the company.” 


Great Lakes Paper States 
Dividend Policy 


Toronto—The current rate of op- 
eration of Great Lakes Paper Company, 
justifies the recently announced divi- 
dend on the common stock of 25c plus 
15c extra, President Hon. W. Earl 
Rowe informed shareholders. 


“Tt will be our policy that future dis- 
tributions shall be as large a proportion 
of the earnings as the operations and 
financial position of the company per- 
mit,” he stated. 


The company plans considerable ex- 
pansion in 1948, Mr. Rowe said. In 
the past, expansion has been financed 
largely out of earnings. A considerable 
portion of the cost of 1948 expansion, 
however, has been provided for by is- 
suance of additional long-term bonds. 


Russian Newsprint 
Enters Venezuela 


Wasuincton—Comparatively heavy 
imports of newsprint from Russia, 
during late 1947, are reported to this 
country by American sources in Vene- 
zuela. 


According to this information at 
the end of September, some 3,152 tons 
of Russian newsprint was delivered to 
newspapers in Caracas and Maracaibo, 
completing an order aggregating 4,000 
tons placed earlier with the Soviet. 


West Virginia Shows 
Doubled Earnings 


New York — West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Co. reported last week that 
its net earnings for the fiscal year 
ended Oct. 31 were $10,935,424. These 
earnings of $11.40 per share of com- 
mon stock, compared with $5,103,607 
and $4.93 per share earned in the pre- 
vious fiscal year. 

Apart from these earnings from 
normal operations, the company real- 
ized from the sale of timber stumpage 
$546,503, which was appreciably less 
than $2,174,411 earned from _ this 
source in 1946. Thus the company’s 
total income for the last fiscal year 
was $11,481,927 compared with $7,278,- 
018 for 1946. 

David L. Luke, Jr., president, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the company 
must maintain or increase these earn- 
ings in order to avoid gradual liquida- 
tion of its physical assets through de- 
preciation and obsolescence of equip- 
ment. 


The cost of replacement in heavy 
industry, during inflationary periods 
such as now being experienced, Mr. 
Luke notes, is greatly in excess of 
funds provided for normal depreciation 
and depletion. The difference between 
amounts set aside, and the cost of re- 
placing physical facilities, he contends, 
should be provided by earnings retained 
and plowed back into the business. 


Mr. Luke expresses the hope that 
the company may be able to increase 
its earnings as a means of insuring the 
continuity of its long term replacement 
policies and as a means of carrying out 
these policies with sufficient vigor to 
keep the plants and physical assets up 
to date and thoroughly competitive. 


FINANCIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 


New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending January 3, 1948 


Armstrong Cork Co. 
Armstrong Gork Co., pf. 


SERS SEER SIU gg 


Celotex Corp., pf. 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. 
Certain-Teed Products Corp., pf. .... 


Champion Paper & Fibre Co. ....... Leite 


Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf. . 
Congoleum Nairn Co. 

Container Corp. of America 
Container Corp. of America, pf. 
Crown Zellerbach Co. ... 

Crown Zellerbach Co., pf. 

Crown Zellerbach Co., pf. 4 pf. 4 
Dixie Cup Co. 

Dixie Cup Co., A 

Flintkote Co. 


Piinthote Oo., piecbid... dete .-. doaei- 0 oan 
; 9 


Robert Gair 

Robert Gair, pf. 
International Paper Co. 
International Paper Co., 
Johns-Manville Tore. 
ohns-Manville Corp., pf. 
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Kimberly-Clark Corp., pf. 
Mac Andrews & Forbes 


Mac Andrews & Forbes, pf. .............+00+ 


ea eee 
d Corp. 


Mead Corp., pf., 4% 
Mead Corp., pf., 2 
National 


ontainer Corp. 


Paraffine Companies, Inc. 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., 


Low Rayonier, Inc. 


Rayonier, Inc., pf. .... 


Ruberoid Co. 


St. Regis Paper Co. . 


PS PEOEIGO, BE cick cceawiat oc ccccese 
MIE ccatgansinyiemvenot 


Scott Paper 


Scott Paper Co., pf. . 


Sutherland Paper Co. 


Union Bag & Paper Corp. 


United Paperboard Co. 
U. S. Gypsum Co. ... 
ees Ce GE. os woes 


U. 2. 
United Wallpaper 


United Wallpaper, pf. . 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., pf. ........- 104 
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aM Certain-Teed Products 


Mead Corp., 3s ’68 


Celotex Corp., 3%4s ’6 


BONDS 


0 
Corp., 5%s 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 3s ’65 


New York Curb Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending January 3, 1948 


Great Northern Paper Co. ........++--see0+- 
Taggart Corp. ....... 


8% 


STOCKS : 

High Low Last 
45% 44 44% 
10% 10% 10% 
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Are 


getting the advantage 


of this sp€cialized lubrication engineering service? 


GULF MAKES 


CORPS OF TRAINED LUBRICATION 
ENGINEERS, EXPERTS IN THE PROPER 
LUBRICATION AND MAINTENANCE 
OF EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL — 

EQUIPMENT 


HEN faced with an operating or design 
problem which involves specialized 
knowledge, industrial plants often call in trained 
engineers whose wide experience along certain 
lines supplements the knowledge and skill of 
their own personnel. 
Many plants find that the services of Gulf Lub- 
rication Engineers are particularly helpful—in 
installing and maintaining efficient lubrication 


practice and also in designing improved lubrica- 
tion into machines and equipment. 

If you are not already getting the benefits of 
this specialized counsel, write, wire, or phone 
your nearest Gulf office today and ask a Gulf 
Lubrication Engineer to call. He will offer con- 
crete suggestions that will effectively assist you to 
obtain better machine performance, reduced 
down time, and lower maintenance costs. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


LUBRICATION 


January 8, 1948 


Boston « New York + Philadelphia + 


Division Sales Offices: 
Pittsburgh + Atlanta 
Lovisville + Tolede 


New Orleans + Houston : 





Canada’s Mills See 
1948 Full of Promise 


Toronto—In a round-up of opinions 
of businessmen concerning prospects 
for 1948, gathered by The Financial 
Post, the pulp and paper interests ex- 
press considerable optimism. Prospects 
for at least another twelve-month pe- 
riod, barring unforseen difficulties, are 
considered to be bright for the pulp 
and paper industries. 

D. W. Ambridge, president and gen- 
eral manager, Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company, Ltd., says: 

“The coming year is generally ex- 
pected to be one in which marked 
progress in the pulp and paper indus- 
try will. be made. There is no easily 
discernable reason for expecting any 
very serious lessening in the demand 
for our products in the United States. 
Abroad the demand and the need for 
pulp and paper products, especially 
newsprint, is very strong, but the abil- 
ity to pay is very weak. 

“Unless some international scheme 
can be devised for financing purchases 
from abroad there seems to be no way 
in which we can keep our exports up 
to the level of 1947. This will mean 
that more newsprint and more wood 
pulps will be available to satisfy the 
insatiable demand from the United 
States. 

“The prices at which pulp and paper 
products are being sold in this great 
market are finally adjusting themselves 
to the price of other products in the 
American economy. 

“The American consumers of our 
products are quite aware of the need 
for a reasonable relationship in price 
levels between the commodities we sell 
in the United States and those we im- 
port from there. It is interesting to 
note how the price of some of our 
American imports have increased since 
1939. In round figures, major com- 
modities like cotton, coal and passen- 
ger automobiles, have all increased in 
price as follows: 

“Bituminous coal is up 115 percent 
since 1939; passenger automobiles are 
up 90 percent since 1939. 

“It: is not, therefore, unusual or un- 
expected to find that the average price 
of newsprint in 1947 was up 80 percent 
over the price in 1939. 

“This long overdue adjustment of 
the pulp and paper price structure will 
encourage the industry to take its place 
beside the other great industries of 
North America to the lasting advan- 
tage of both producers in Canada and 
their customers all over the world.” 

R. M. Fowler, president of Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association, says: 

“The trend of pulp and paper opera- 
tions in 1948 will depend on the level 
of trade obtaining throughout the world 
in general, and in particular on the 
level of business in North America. 
Any major decline in commercial ac- 
tivity would undoubtedly produce some 
decline in the demand for pulp and 
paper. However, for the immediate 
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future, there is no indication of any 
slackening in the demand which pre- 
sently slightly exceeds the supply. 

“Meantime, the mills are operating 
at capacity; but by increasing machine 
speeds, by improvements in equipment, 
and by the building of some new ca- 
pacity, they are making every effort to 
meet the needs of their customers. The 
existing situation in the industry is 
likely to obtain for some time to 
come.” 

Robert P. Kernan, president of Don- 
nacona Paper Company, says: 

“The greatest problem facing busi- 
ness in 1948 is the uncertainty and 
confusion of international relations in 
almost every field. The divergence of 
aims and ideologies between the two 
most powerful nations of the world— 
the United States and Soviet Russia— 
is so pronounced that there is even a 
suggestion that war is inevitable. 

“The instability as to the domestic 
and relative values of currency of dif- 
ferent countries, particulatly*the short- 
age of United States dollars through- 
out almost the entire world, is also a 
most disturbing factor, necessitating 
as it does many government regula- 
tions which restrict trade and interfere 
with the flow of imports and exports, 
a matter vital to Canadian economy. 

“Ordinarily the tremendous demand 
for new materials and manufactured 
goods would suggest anything but a 
business recession during 1948 and I 
cannot foresee one, especially in the 
paper industry, unless the international 
situation deteriorates considerably.” 

Arnold J. Hitchon, president of 
Brantford Roofing Company, says: 

“There is plenty of: demand to keep 
the building industry fully occupied 
in 1948. Continued rising costs may, 
however, price much essential con- 
struction out of the market, particu- 
larly in the housing field. In fact, the 
price level will be the greatest prob- 
lem facing business in the New Year. 
Only a full realization of this problem 
and the threat it contains to our econ- 
omy, by all concerned—hbasic producer, 
organized labor, manufacturer and 
capital— can preserve a fair balance. 

“The excess of purchasing power 
over supply will maintain general busi- 
ness at a high rate of activity for at 
least the first half of the year. After 
that there is much uncertainty. An in- 
creased production can be absorbed for 
some time, but unless our export in- 
dustry can be maintained and a greater 
flow of international trade established 
Canadian business wil be affected in 
the last half of the year. 

“Our government seems fully aware 
of this. It remains to be seen whether 
their fiscal and trade policies will be 
effective in sufficient time to prevent 
too painful an adjustment.” 

H. A. Nicholson, editor and manager 
of Canadian Printer and Publisher, 
says: 

“During the war, and after, the 
foremost difficulties of the printing, 
publishing and related industries have 
been short paper supply and higher 

(Continued on page 24) 


Pacific Mills Makes 


Expansion Progress 


Vancouver, B. C.—Important prog- 
ress was made during 1947 by Pacific 
Mills Ltd. in its expansion program at 
its plant at Ocean Falls, and its sub- 
sidiary plants at Vancouver. A num- 
ber of important projects in the $5 
million general expansion program of 
the company were completed, or near 
completed, while a $550,000 supple- 
mentary program adopted during the 
year was also inaugurated. 

The company’s over-all development 
has involved plant and townsite im- 
provements at Ocean Falls, increased 
paper converting activity in Vancou- 
ver, and further strengthening of tim- 
ber resources. 

In addition, through its logging sub- 
siduary, Northern Pulpwood Limited, 
Pacific Mills expanded its own logging 
operations on northern Vancouver 
Island and in the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, and considerably increased the 
number of B.C. mainland logging con- 
tractors whose output it absorbs. 

The year was also noteworthy in 
marking the thirtieth anniversary of 
the company’s original paper produc- 
tion at Ocean Falls. The plant first 
went into operation on June Ist, 1917. 

Installation has been completed in 
the Ocean Falls pulp and paper mill 
of a Dorr continuous causticizing sys- 
tem in the kraft section, and a zinc- 
hydro sulphite manufacturing plant for 
the groundwood bleaching process. 


Extensive improvements in the sul- 
phite mill are in progress, and are 
expected to be completed during the 
early spring months. With this work 
completed, the sulphite mill’s produc- 
tion will be increased from 65 tons to 
100 tons daily. 


May, 1948, has been scheduled as 
the completion date for two major 
power installations. These are a new 
5000 KW back-pressure turbine and a 
750-pound-pressure Babcock and Wil- 
cox boiler, developing 175,000 tons of 
steam per hour. In the meantime, 
work is well advanced on an extensive 
modernization program in electrical 
substation and switching gear equip- 
ment. 


While the Dorr continuous caustic- 
izing system in the kraft mill is now 
in full operation, the installation of 
three 314-ton kraft digesters is not yet 
complete. These will replace the 2%- 
ton digesters now in use. One of the 
3¥%-ton ones is already installed, and 
when the other three are added, Pacific 
Mills’ kraft production will be in- 
creased from its present 135 tons daily 
to 150 tons. 

Other kraft mill improvements re- 
cently made include a Swenson-Nyman 
kraft washer, sludge filter, and a Cot- 
trell precipitator. 

Work commenced in December on 
the installation of asbestos-lined sec- 
tional aluminum hoods on the plant’s 


(Continued on page 22) 
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PICK THE PUMP that 
Dovds your sos Best ! 


FOR UNIFORM FLOW IN HIGH 

CONSISTENCY STOCK WITH 
LOW SUBMERGENCE, “Buffalo” 
Diagonally Split Shell Pumps 
with booster screw impellers 
are ideal. Rotors are easily 
inspected—upper half of cas- 
ing is quickly removable. 
Overall husky construction. 
Nonclogging, high in effi- 
ciency. 


iy FOR HANDLING CORROSIVE LIQUIDS such as gic 
hypochloric, or chlorinated paper stock, =.= 
operators prefer rubber-lined split-shell pumps cm 
like the one at right. All pump parts exposed to @\Eiiaasas 
liquids are covered with hard 
or medium rubber, according to 

the liquid. Stuffing boxes can be 

arranged for different applica- 

tions. 


Ss FOR “HIGH HEAD” JOBS, specify 
“Buffalo” Horizontally Split-Shell 
Single Suction Pumps. Upper half of casing 
removable without disturbing piping. Large 
impeller diameter permits slower speeds at 
relatively high pressure. Can be supplied 
with special impellers in connection with 
shearing plates for handling rags. rope, etc. 


@ ce FOR HANDLING 
CLAY 


. LIME, 
SOLUTION, SILICATE 
OF SODA, etc., Single 
Suction Full Ball Bearing 
Chemical Pumps are 
available with open or 
closed impellers. In most 
alloys to handle corro- 
sive liquids or liquids with abrasives in suspension. 
OTHER PUMPS FOR OTHER PAPER APPLICATIONS! 
For all facts, write for Bulletin 953-F. 


Burrato Pumps, Inc. 


9 MORTIMER ST. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Canada Pumps Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS FOR EVERY SERVICE 


WATER ANY 
TEMPERATURE 


PAPER STOCKS 


(NON-CLOGGING ) 


eis 7.05 
SERVICE 


ACIDS 


PV e@ Va 


SRST tas 


CONDENSATE 
aaa dy 


SUMP 
aeaz-\7-t ie: 


FIRE SERVICE 


SEWAGE 


SELF-PRIMING 
SERVICE 


RUGGED, PRECISION CONSTRUCTION —FOR LONG LIFE 


Equipment Shortage 
Delays Nepco Plans 


Port Epwarps, Wis.—Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards Paper Company had one of its 
most active years in 1947 in its sixty- 
year history, according to John E. 
Alexander, president and general man- 
ager. He reports that in spite of dis- 
appointing delays, gratifying progress 
‘ has been made in physical and techni- 
cal expansions and improvements last 
year. Mr. Alexander said that Nepco 
is not looking for any severe letdown 
at least during the first half of the new 
year. 

Mr. Alexander pointed out that, 
while the expansion program in which 
Nekoosa-Edwards is currently engaged 
has suffered disappointing delays due 
to late material and equipment deliver- 
ies, satisfactory progress has been ac- 
complished in the basic phases. The 
new multi-stage kraft bleachery at Ne- 
koosa is now in production, as is the 
new Nekoosa filter plant, which is de- 
signed to filter 3,600 gallons of Nepco 
Lake water per minute with a color of 
five parts per million or less. The new 
bleachery, which was under construc- 
tion for several years, is housed in a 
brick, steel and concrete structure 68 
by 72 feet in size, consisting of base- 
ment and four stories. All equipment 
if of the very latest design and em- 
bodies the newest technical advantages 
known to the trade. 

“Improved processes incorporated in 
the new plant will produce pulp of 
superior quality both as to strength 
and brightness,” Mr. Alexander de- 
clared, “and will add another link in 
the steady progress of improved pa- 
pers.” 

In addition to the creation of new 
facilities, existing buildings were im- 
proved and expanded. The manufac- 
turing and engineering offices at Port 
Edwards were expanded to include ad- 
ditional office space .and enlarged re- 
search and technical control laboratory 
space. The Nekoosa yard office was 
completed, providing facilities for bet- 
ter yard and freight control. The spe- 
cial products division building, meas- 
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uring 110 by 132 feet and built of 
brick, steel and concrete, was com- 
pleted as addition to the Nekoosa mill, 
providing more than 14,000 additional 
feet of floor space. 

“To further ease the housing short- 
age and make home ownership and 


. permanent housing available to Nepco 


employees as quickly as possible, grants 
of $300 each were provided By Ne- 
koosa-Edwards to all employees start- 
ing construction of homes for their 
own occupancy and complying with 
minimum specifications, in either Port 
Edwards or Nekoosa,”’ Mr. Alexander 
stated. 

“In addition, the Nepco purchasing 
department lent further aid in helping 
to secure the necessary hard - to - get 
materials with which to carry through 
construction plans. The village of Port 
Edwards has extended sewer and 
water lines and there is probably more 
home building under way in Port Ed- 
wards than in most other comparable 
communities,’ he added. 


Arkell & Smiths Opens 
New Bag Plant 


Arkell and Smiths’ of Canajoharie, 
N. Y., has begun the production of 
multi-walled paper bags in a new plant 
at Mobile, Ala., supplementing bag 
production of factories at Wellsburg, 
W. Va., and Canajoharie. 

Bags, for commercial handling of 
cement, lime, fertilizer and other dry 
products, are being made on two pro- 
duction lines in a plant designed for 
complete mechanical handling of ma- 
terial and product. The new plant was 
designed and built by The Rust Engi- 
neering Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The fire resistant building is of 
brick and steel and is equipped with 
a sprinkler system. Office and manu- 
facturing areas are equipped with 
fluorescent lighting, and office areas of 
the plant are provided with year-round 
air conditioning. 

Paper rolls for bag production may 
be received by either truck or railroad 
and are stored in a four bay storage 
area totaling 80 ft. by 137 ft. Within 
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the plant rolls are handled by over- 
head monorail cranes. 

Rolls are printed on a Schmutz Web 
printing press and then enter the two 
production lines where tubing and cut- 
ting is registered with the printing 
by means of an electric eye mechan- 
ism. One production line is equipped 
with Potdevin tubers, the other with 
Coty tubers. 

The tubes are moved on conveyors 
to valvers, then to sewing machines 
and to Coty bottomers. The finished 
bags are baled mechanically and han- 
died on pallets moved by powered lift 
trucks. , 

Finished bags are shipped by either 
truck or railroad. The plant includes 
a paste mixing room, an engraving 
room and a machine shop for equip- 
ment repair. 


Monsanto Sets Up 
New Ad Grouping 


Sr. Lovis—Organizational plans for 
the newly created advertising depart- 
ment for Monsanto Chemical Company 
were announced here this week by the 
company. 

Effective January 1, Howard A. 
Marple was appointed director. R. 
Allan Gardner, who was named as- 
sistant advertising director, also will 
serve as advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager for the Organic and 
Phosphate Divisions of the company 
which are located here. 

Edmund G. Greene will have the 
position of advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager for the Merrimac 
Division at Boston, Mass., and the 
same position for the Plastics Division 
at Springfield, Mass., will be filled by 
Edmund Kennedy. 

jraxton Pollard will head a newly 
established section for foreign adver- 
tising. 

William A. Lang, of Springfield, 
Mass., will be transferred to St. Louis 
to handle exhibits and product dis- 
plays, while Wilbur Grosse and Wil- 
liam A. Rooney will be in charge of 
direct mail, product publications and 
assist all divisions with product pro- 
motions. 


Arkell and Smiths, of Canajoharie, N. Y., have begun the manufacture of multi-walled paper bags in this new plant at Mobile, 
Ala. The plant, providing for mechanical handing of all materials and including air conditioned office space, was designed and built 
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by The Rust Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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reelon is a new synthetic organic detergent that 

educes the surface tension of water and aqueous solutions 
ffectively. It peptizes, disperses, penetrates, 

mulsifies and cleanses as it wets. Its superiority 

ies in its ability to work well in acid, alkaline 
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umber of other chemicals —in hard or soft waters. 


Write for a free copy of our new 28-page Kreelon was developed in the Research Laboratories of the Wyandotte 
booklet on the chemical properties and Chemicals Corporation to meet the demands of modern industry for a 
suggested uses of Wyandotte Kreelon. high-quality synthetic detergent. It has countless applications in the 
Paper, Textile, Laundry, Dairy and many other industries. Wyandotte 
Kreelon is economically priced for quantity or small lot consumption. 


dd. WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
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ees Soda Ash © Caustic Soda © Bicarbonate of Soda » Calcium Carbonate » Calcium Chloride « Chlorine » Hydrogen » Dry Ice © Glycols 
Ethylene Dichioride « Propylene Dichloride « Chioroethers « Aromatic Sulfonic Acid Derivatives ¢ Other Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
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Gurley Firm Stages Open House 


In “See-Us-at-Work” Program 


Troy, N. Y.— Back in the earlier 
days of the 102-year history of W. & 
L. E. Gurley, manufacturers of engi- 
neering and surveying instruments, it 
was commonplace for children and 
wives of employees to go in and out of 
the shop at random to see their fathers 
and husbands at work. As industry 
grew more and more highly mechan- 
ized, however, this became universally 
impractical, a fact which psychologists 
in the studies of family relationships 
deplore. 

Last month the Gurley firm put into 
effect a modern version of the nine- 
teenth-century practice when the fam- 
ilies of 237 employees attended a “See- 
Us-at-Work” open house day marked 
by tours of the plant while it was in 
full operation, and by an exhibit of 
the company’s products. These prod- 
ucts, numbering 68 in all, included en- 
gineering and surveying instruments, 
hydraulic engineering instruments, 
standard precision weights and mea- 
sures, paper and textile testing instru- 
ments, aeronautical navigating instru- 
ments, meteorological instruments and 
contract work produced by the reticle- 
making department. 

So great was the general public in- 
terest, stimulated by the enthusiastic 
reports of visitors, that Charles I. Day 
decided before the close of the day’s 


activities to open the exhibit of instru- 
ments to all comers for two additional 
days. Scores of interested Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute students visited 
the exhibit on these days. 

The “See-Us-at-Work” Day was held 
to create a wider dissemination of 
knowledge regarding Gurley products 
and of the individual role of the em- 
ployees. 

A company employee conducted each 
group of seven visitors through the 
plant. The various manufacturing op- 
erations were described in non-tech- 
nical language as employees carried 
out their various functions under the 
interested, watchful eyes of wives, hus- 
bands, children and friends. 

Before starting the tour, every vis- 
itor was given two booklets. One ex- 
plained the tour method and showed, by 
means of an ingenious number system, 
the routes to be followed, the operation 
performed, and location of any particu- 
lar employee in whom the visitor was 
interested. In all, 31 departments were 
included in the tour. 

The second booklet, called “The Gur- 
ley Story,” and sub-titled, “A Short 
Story about a Long Career,” outlined 
in sixteen pages the history of the 
Gurley company. Illustrated with pic- 
tures of Gurley instruments, it gave 
examples of their applications. 


The welcoming committee at the W. & L. E. Gurley “Open House” is shown several 

new Gurley glass reticles by Harold R. Larsen, Chief Engineer. Left to right are 

Charles I. Day, president; Edgar H. Betts, vice-president and treasurer; William A. 

Rockefeller, credit manager; Robert G. Betts, specialties sales manager; Charles E. 

Smart, works manager; Lester C. Higbee, sales manager, and Mr. Larsen. Other 

instruments shown are a magnetometer assembly, a Gurley transit, level vials, and 
; the transmitter for an electronic anemometer. 
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The instrument exhibit, which could 
be called “A Cavalcade of Surveying 
and Engineering Instruments,” took the 
visitors through over 100 years of 
progress in the field of fine instrument 
making. One 110-year-old compass— 
the Hoop Sight Compass—was on dis- 
play. It was the product of an early 
instrument-maker, Oscar Hanks, to 
whom the original founder of the pres- 
ent company, William Gurley, a Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic graduate engineer, 
was apprenticed in 1840. 


A complete exhibit of Gurley tran- 
sits showed the equipment that helped 
build America’s earliest railroads. 
Other early products on display were 
an early Explorers Transit dating back 
to 1867, an 80-year-old Builders Level, 
and the first modern aluminum transit. 

Troy’s Mayor, John J. Ahern, who 
visited the plant with a large group of 
city and county officials, remarked, “In 
the 45 years I have known of Gurley, 
I never knew how extensive were the 
manufacturing operations carried on 
inside the plant. Management and em- 
ployees alike are to be highly com- 
mended for this civic-minded program.” 


Jibb Goes to Washington 
For Forest Industries 


Wasuincton, D. C. —William F. 
Jibb, formerly chief of public relations 
of the Florida Forest Service, has been 
named editorial director of the Ameri- 
can Forest Products Industries, Inc. 
He succeeds Ben K. Weatherwax who 
is entering his own business in Wash- 
ington state. 

A native of Arkansas, Jibb received 
his formal education in Jacksonville, 
Fla., and is a journalism graduate of 
the University of Florida. For six years 
prior to the war, he served in various 
capacities with Florida newspapers and 
a radio station. For two years, he was 
editor of the Plant City, Florida, Cour- 
ier. 

He joined the Florida Forest Serv- 
ice in 1946 and has been particularly 
active in publicity for the “Keep Flor- 
ida Green” program. This is part of a 
national “Keep America Green” pro- 
ject which the American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries encourages. In 1947, he 
was made an honorary member of the 
Florida Future Farmers of America. 


Mill Suppliers to Dine 
Monday of Paper Week 


New Yorx—The Banquet Committee 
of the New York Association of Deal- 
ers in Paper Mill Supplies has an- 
nounced that it has completed arrange- 
ments to celebrate its fortieth anni- 
versary in gala style in the Waldorf 
Astoria Grand Ballroom. A top-quality 
menu is in the cards, plus a stage show 
that the committee promises will be 
in tune with the elegance of the occa- 
sion. Monday evening February 23rd, 
the night chosen for this banquet, has 
been selected because it inaugurates 
Paper Week in New York. 
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Pacific Mills Makes 


Expansion Progress 
(Continued from page 16) 


two high speed newsprint machines, 
and a similar hood on No. 4 specialty 
paper machine. It is expected that 
these three installations will be com- 
pleted during February, 1948. 

The project of converting the mill’s 
No. 6 Fourdrinier pulp-drying machine 
for the production of such coarse 
grades of paper as .021 and .031 chip- 
board, core stock and Millwrap is now 
practically finished. This machine will, 
of course, continue to produce a quan- 
tity of sulphite and sulphate’ machine- 
dried pulps when not used for coarse 
paper manufacture. 

During the year, a small but ultra- 

modern medical building was con- 
structed for the use of the two resident 
doctors in the community. 
_ Pacific Mills also built the founda- 
tion and supplied the lumber for a 
Canadian Legion War. Memorial Hall, 
now under construction. This was 
undertaken as a donation to Ocean 
Falls’ branch No. 144 of the Canadian 
Legion, whose members raised the 
necessary additional funds by public 
subscription, and intend to finish the 
building by volunteer work. 

In the logging scene, Pacific Mills’ 
most important activities took place 
during the closing months of 1946. 
These involved the formation of a 
logging subsidiary company, Northern 
Pulpwood Limited, and the acquisition 
of extensive timber holdings on North- 
ern Vancouver Island, on the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, and on the mainland 
coast. At the same time, the company 
acquired another subsidiary, the Bad- 
water Towing Company Limited, 
which now looks after deep sea log 
towing operations from Northern 
Pulpwood’s island camps to Ocean 
Falls. During 1947, Pacific Mills ex- 
panded its Beaver Cove logging camp 
on Vancouver Island to a size com- 
parable with its Queen Charlotte 
Sandspit operation. 

Like Sandspit, Beaver Cove is planned 

as a permanent operation, and is being 
developed as a family home logging 
community. In addition to regular 
camp buildings, a number of family 
dwellings have been built, and a school 
was opened in September with 22 chil- 
dren in attendance. Each camp now 
employs approximately 175 men. 
_ Pacific Mills has also considerably 
increased the number of contract log- 
gers whose output it purchases. Most 
of these are operating on the British 
Columbia mainland, and their logs are 
towed to Ocean Falls in flat rafts 
through sheltered waters. 

At Vancouver, B. C., location of 
Pacific Mills’ administrative headquar- 
ters, the company purchased a 14-acre 
tract of land in a newly-zoned Van- 
couver industrial district, and is now 
holding it as a possible site for a new 
paper converting plant which is being 
considered. 
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In its present converting plant on 
the Vancouver waterfront, Pacific 
Mills expanded its operations early in 
the year to include the manufacture 
of kraft S.O.S. grocery bags. The in- 
itial bag plant installation consisted of 
four Series 80 Potdevin machines. 

Other new equipment installed in- 
cluded a Beck sheet cutter, a Super 
Six improved dispenser napkins ma- 
chine, and a second Lawtomatic toilet 
roll wrapper. 


Protest Application 


For Forest License 
(Continued from page 7) 


Prince Rupert. Canadian Western sub- 
mitted exactly the same plan. 

License to the area has not yet been 
granted and there will be “considerable 
negotiation” before it is, he declared. 

Notice of the application was pub- 
lished in the B. C. Gazette November 
27 and objectors have 30 days to lodge 
their protests. 

It was reported that the Powell River 
Company Ltd. and B. C. Pulp & Paper 
Company, together with 20 to 30 other 
companies have already filed protests 
with the minister. 

Large operators have to appeal to 
the provincial cabinet “lined up,” 
should the appeal to the minister fail, 
it was reported. 

Meeting held decided to send a five- 
man committee to interview the min- 
ister. It also planned protests by a rep- 
resentative committee, individual pro- 
tests by member operators, by a com- 
mittee of sawmill and pulp operators 
and individual members of these 
groups. The group will also appeal to 
the cabinet if necessary. 

Members said the area constituted 
the “transitional area” which would 
supply many loggers between the time 
the virgin cut in coast timberland is 
completed and secondary growth is 
available. 

‘The whole industry will depend on 
it,” one protester said. “It is too big 
an area and too important to be placed 
under such a license. It is the only area 
where independent logging operators 
can obtain licenses.” 

“They would have the whole cream 
of the (timber) company cut off,” de- 
clared another. 

Operators said they understood the 
company planned to use waste logging 
for the next 25 years, but this would 
mean “everyone else will be eliminated 
from the area for the next 25 years.” 

“I’m worrying about my kids and 
your kids,” said one operator. “The 
area would be blocked except as ‘Gyp- 
po’ for a management license holder.” 

It was also reported seven companies 
had made earlier application for por- 
tions of the disputed area, but since 
nothing further were heard of them, it 


was assumed they had been turned, 


down. ; 
At least one operator has written 
the minister demanding a public hear- 


ing before the license is granted, it 
was disclosed. This operator protested 
that his company had been logging 
in the area since 1932, and that 4/ 
logging operations presently active 
there have produced -over 310 million 
board feet of logs to be cut into lumber 
in the Vancouver area. 

The Canadian Western application 
“infringes upon the right of almost 
every established wood-working enter- 
prise in the lower mainland area,” the 
letter said. 


New England Trade 
Aids Printing Week 


Boston—Several members of the pa- 
per industry are prominently identified 
with Printing and Publishing Week of 
New England, to be held January 12-15. 
Printing and Publishing Week of New 
England is a eombined effort of the 
Graphic Arts in New England to ac- 
quaint the public with the importance 
of the industry. 

The highlight of the week will be the 
dinner in the main ball room of the 
Copley Plaza Hotel Thursday evening, 
January 15. Hon. Warren R. Austin, 
formerly Senator from Vermont, and 
now permanent representative of the 
United States to the United Nations, 
will be the main speaker. Edward A. 
Weeks, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
will be toastmaster. 

There will be dinners, luncheons, 
meetings, displays and exhibits of all 
kinds supported by the printing indus- 
try in all its phases, publishers, libra- 
ries, newspapers, retail stores, radio 
stores, etc. 

Among the co-sponsors are the Bos- 
ton Paper Trade Association, James 
Richard Carter 2nd (Nashua Gummed 
& Coated Paper Company, Nashua, N. 
H.), president, and The New England 
Paper Merchants Association, Paul M. 
Jones (Storrs & Bement Company), 
president. 

George F. McLaughlin, Carter Rice 
& Co., Corp., is a member of the policy 
committee. Howard Wallingford, Tile- 
ston & Hollingsworth Company, is 
treasurer; Arthur V. Howland, Tile- 
ston & Hollingsworth Company, chair- 
man of the finance committee and 
George F. McLaughlin, Carter Rice & 
Co., Corp., vice chairman of the adver- 
tising and display committee. 

Members of the paper industry who 
are on the general committee include 
James Richard Carter, 2nd, Nashua 
Gummed & Coated Paper Company; 
Frank B. Cummings, secretary of the 
3oston Paper Trade Association ; Rob- 
ert S. Elliott, S. D. Warren Company; 
John G. Glover, Lewis-Brownville Pa- 
per Company; Arthur V. Howland, 
Tileston & Hollingsworth Company; 
Paul M. Jones, Storrs & Bement Com- 
pany; George F. McLaughlin, Carter 


. Rice & Co., Corp.; George Olmsted, 


Jr., S. D. Warren Company, and Nor- 
man E. Scott, executive secretary, The 
New England Paper Merchants Asso- 
ciation. 
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AUSTRALIAN NOTES 


Pertu, W. Australia—The latest cut 
in newsprint, imposed by the Federal 
Government to conserve dollar funds, 
restricts consumption to 90,000 tons a 
year for all Australian newspapers, 
which means that the original license 
to import.175,000 tons in 1948 has been 
reduced to 35,000 tons. Although the 
average cut is 51 percent, newspapers 
which use more than 500 tons of news- 
print a year will actually suffer a cut 
of 57 percent. The position is viewed 
with considerable gravity by the news- 
paper industry, which is inclined to be 
of the opinion that one industry is be- 
ing more heavily penalized than others. 
However, this is not to be wondered 
at, for a number of the present Labour 
ministers are definitely antagonistic to 
newspapers and newspapermen. 


It is expected that Tasmanian news- 
print mills will supply some 30,000 tons 
of newsprint next year, while 25,000 
tons will be available from the stock- 
pile which newspapers have prudently 
accumulated. 


Reports from the Newsprint Asso- 
ciation of Canada reveal that Aus- 
tralia was the largest overseas cus- 
tomer in July, 1947, and that she also 
led in the seven months’ total. Official 
figures from the Commonwealth Stat- 
istician show that whereas imports of 
paper and stationery from the United 
Kingdom were valued in 1938-39 at 
£17,673,600, by 1945-46 they were 
down to £14,299,200, but for the year 
1946-47 they had risen to £23,784,000. 

August imports of newsprint totaled 
only 12,155 tons, against the 18,916 
tons of July, and the 17,306 tons of 
August, 1946. Imports of other papers 
were (in hundredweights of 112 Ib.): 
Imitation art, 2,810 (U.K. 1,942; Fin- 
land 608; Sweden 260); other coated 
printings, 7,206 (U.S.A. 3,818; U.K. 
2,941; Belgium 444; Canada 3) ; glazed 
imitation parchment, 990 (all from 
Finland) ; lithographic machine glazed 
or one side calendered, 787 (U.S.A. 
534; U.K. 253) ; poster machine glazed, 
1,093 (Norway 506; U.K. 408; Finland 
179) ; other printings, 15,767 (Canada 
6,998; Finland 3,510; U.K. 2,692; Nor- 
way 1,367; U.S.A. 852; Sweden 348). 

Last year’s production by Australian 
Newsprint Mills Pty. Ltd. was a record 
at 31,800 tons, says chairman Sir 
Keith Murdoch. The Tasmanian Gov- 
ernment, which held 250,000 prefer- 
ence shares, has been repaid, and plans 
have been made to float a public issue 
of preference capital to help finance 
expansion. 

Consolidated net profit of Austral- 
asian Paper & Pulp Co. Ltd. for the 
year ended September 30 was £736,689 
compared with the £629,304 of the pre- 
vious 12 months. Ordinary dividend 
remains steady at 6 percent. 

Thomas Owen & Co. Ltd., British 
paper makers, are finalizing their plans 
for the manufacture of writing and 
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other papers at the Balarat (Victoria) 
factory purchased from the Common- 
wealth Government recently for £883,- 
200. Five large paper making machines 
are being imported, and alterations and 
additions to the factory are likely to 
cost about £5,000,000. A number of 
skilled technicians are coming from 
Britain, and initial employment will be 
provided for over 2,000 workers. 

Registered recently: Acme Paper 
Box Pty. Ltd., capital £48,000, papér 
and paper box manufacturers and deal- 
ers. Registered offices, Sydney. Uni- 
versal Tags & Gummed Labels Pty. 
Ltd., capital £120,000; manufacturers 
of tags and labels of all kinds. Regis- 
tered offices, Sydney. 

The New Zealand Government’s plan 
for the establishment of a paper and 
pulp manufacturing works near Ro- 
torua will mean the expending of some 
$35 million, and one of the main ob- 
jects will be the provision of newsprint 
from pinus radiata. New Zealand For- 
est Products also plans to spend $17,- 
500,000 on a huge mill in the Waikato 
area, waste from which will feed 
nearby paper and pulp mills. 

The Australian Paper Mill Em- 
ployees’ Union is claiming higher rates 
of wages, and a deadlock has been 
reached, inasmuch as the claim is for 
£1.58 more per week than the com- 
panies are prepared to pay. If a settle- 
ment cannot be reached it is probable 
that work in all paper mills will cease. 
Not long ago over fifty key mainte- 
nance men were withdrawn from the 
works of Australian Paper Manufac- 
turers Ltd. — including carpenters, 
plumbers, painters and bricklayers — 
as the result of “direct action” tactics 
on the part of the Building Trades’ 
Federation, which is fighting the com- 
pany’s efforts to have all of its em- 
ployees covered by an industry award. 
Here again is a case of another inter- 
union battle which is resulting in de- 
creased output. 

Lieut.-Colonel I. F. Bowater, direc- 
tor of the Bowater Paper Corporation 
in England, is visiting Australia after 
an absence of’ eleven years to inves- 
tigate the possibility of establishing 
further paper mills. 

W. D. Northway, of British Celle- 
phane Ltd., is at present visiting Aus- 
tralia. 


John Jansen Retires 


KIMBERLY, Wis. — John Jansen, a 
member of the editorial staff of Kim- 
berly - Clark’s magazine, Cooperation, 
since its first issue in 1917, was hon- 
ored at a banquet by the Cooperation 
staff at the clubhouse December 29. 
Mr. Jansen, who has completed 36 
years of employment with Kimberly- 
Clark, retired January 1. He and Joe 
Sandhofer are the only two staff mem- 
bers at Kimberly who were active 
since the first issue. 


Canada's Mills See 
1948 Full of Promise 


(Continued from page 16) 


paper prices, inability to buy new ma- 
chinery as required, and rising costs 
of production. The pressmen’s strike 
in Toronto was an isolated dispute. 
These same problems are faced in the 
new year, including further demands 
for higher wages by plant employees. 

“All branches of printing and pub- 
lishing broke their production records 
in 1947, and new records are possible 
in 1948, though short paper supply will 
hold printing production in check. At 
any rate more new and faster printing 
equipment will be in operation this 
year to swell the volume. 

“Mills producing the paper grades 
were operating at maximum capacity 
at the year end and they definitely 
state their inability to increase output 
in 1948. But production should be 
greater than in 1947 because the new 
coated paper mill at Port Arthur was 
producing only in the last half of the 
year. 


“A steadily increasing quantity of 
printing machinery was imported in 
1947, but the backlog of orders re- 
mained heavy. In the circumstances, 
the National Council of Employing 
Printers and Lithographers have brief- 
ed the government protesting proposed 
restrictions. 


“In 1939, production for these allied 
industries stood at nearly $120 million, 
but rose to an all-time peak in the last 
year of the war (1943) to $186 mil- 
lions. Last year’s estimates placed 
valuation even higher, at more than 
$200 millions. Barring mishap, the 
figures should be higher in 1948, but 
the margin between production cost 
and sales prices grows precariously 
narrower. Some printers expect high 
prices to depress volume, which is pos- 
sible. 

“Competent observers in the indus- 
try say that a Marshall plan favorable 
to Canada would create an unprece- 
dented boom in the printing industry. 
It will bear watching.” 


R. L. Weldon, president and man- 
aging director of Bathurst Power and 
Paper Company, says: 

“Favorable business conditions may 
be expected throughout 1948, provided 
management, labor, government and 
the general public recognize that there 
is a responsibility in the maintenance 
of stable conditions. Failure of one 
or more of these groups to give ade- 
quate recognition to the necessity of a 
sound and reasonable approach to the 
problem will build the framework of 
a business recession leading to unem- 
ployment and hard times. 


“Successful achievement in the 
maintenance of stable conditions is the 
greatest problem which all Canada 
must face in 1948. Unreasonable de- 
mands upon the production ability of 
this country will inevitably lead to 
extreme inflationary conditions with 
all their consequent evils.” 
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You GET MOF bs WITH A Gutherland 


“THAN JUST A REFINER 


Butherland Continuous Beaters and Refiners or the Sutherland High Yield 
fgu get the necessary engineering service to plan the. “layout, for the best 
Tesults in A your mill, ¢ us technicians at the start-up to properly train your operations and mainte- 
nance er, US continuous service to keep your operations abreast of new Sutherland 
developments. . .. Buick attainment of performance guarantees is easily accomplished by your 
; regular opened rews; in addition, your satisfaction with the entire installation is guaran- 
teed. We will not cept any orders unless we are sure the results will add to the good repu- 
tation we have een building for twelve years. .”. Regardless of whether you make bond, 
book, news, kraft, issue or board, your conditions will be improved with Sutherland Refiners 
operating. 'Of\ your papermachines. ... . May we send you our new catalog, or may we 
_onswer your specific questions by mail or a visit? 


SUTHERLAND REFINER CORPORATION 


TRENTON, NEW JE ¢ Manufactured in the United States by Valley Iron Works Co., Appleton, Wis. 
SUTHERLAND REFINER LIMITED, 319 DRUMMOND BLDG., MONTREAL, P. Q. 
Manufactured in Conoda by The John Bertrom & Sons Co., lid., Dundas, Ontario 
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Selekman Commends 
Papermakers’ Union 


In a keen and thorough study of 
the transition period through which 
American democracy is weaving, Dr. 
Selekman says that not only in business 
management but in all circles emo- 
tional maturity is a scarce commodity. 
“An emotionally mature person” he 
describes as “one who can accept un- 
pleasant facts whatever their genesis 
as concrete situations to be handled 
rather than hated,” and he hopes that 
men who have shared in mastering 
the most challenging _ technological 
problems will not be defeated by the 
parallel problem of human behavior. 


To advance insight into human be- 
havior, he would have schools of busi- 
ness and administration prepare pro- 
fessional workers, and to labor unions 
he says that the need for sound de- 
velopment in industrial relations re- 
quires of labor leaders the same 
maturity expected of business ad- 
ministrators. “The mature labor lead- 
er,” he believes, “must always keep in 
mind the limits set for him by the 
resumption of relationships beyond the 
strike,” and he cites as illustration the 
affirmation of the president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers that it was his organization’s 
intention to sustain wage increase by 
an increase in production and a higher 
standard of performance of the whole 
personnel. 


The capacity for conflict and co- 
operation lies deep in the human en- 
dowment, even in that closest of human 
relationships, the family. Through un- 
derstanding, conflict becomes coopera- 
tion—not a mere absence of conflict 
but the exhilarating sense of working 
together. The creation of sound union- 
management relations is a_ basic 
determinant of democratic survival. 
Totalitarianism can discipline, purge 
and manipulate, but democracy every- 
where requires participation and self- 
regulation. 

Of the Taft-Hartley Law, he says, 
that good relationships cannot be pre- 
fabricated and imposed by government 
fiat, that among democratic nations no 
legislation anywhere has yet succeeded 
in compelling men to work when they 
feel themselves aggrieved sufficiently 
to lay down their tools. But until in- 
dustrial leaders succeed in building 
sound relationships, the government 
cannot be held to a neutral role 
wherein recurrent paralysis of wide- 
spread industrial conflict is tolerated. 
_ Dr. Selekman believes the purchas- 
ing-power theory which has become 
union gospel must be revaluated and 
translated into the equation of ex- 
change ; that no requirement of leader- 
ship is more crucial than the ability to 
feel oneself in the employe’s place, 
to understand the emotions which im- 
pel men to complain, the drives for 
which they seek satisfaction, facts 
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which are seldom counted worthy of 
attention. In such a manner he weighs 
out the grievances and problems of 
labor and of management and chal- 
lenges both to master this new era of 
American growth “or the whole de- 
velopment of our democracy will 
change course.” He writes with con- 
structive understanding and with deep 
faith that American democracy will 
prove equal to the challenge. 


LABOR RELATIONS AND HUMAN 
RELATIONS by Benjamin M. Selek- 
man, Kirstein Professor of Human Re- 
lations, Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 255 p., 
price $3.00 per copy. 


Boon Describes How 
Paper Output Grew 


Kimperty, Wis.—Only a ton and a 
half of paper was manufactured in one 
day in 1872, H. G. Boon, vice-president 
of Kimberly-Clark Corporation, told 
100 pensioners of the Atlas and Kim- 
berly mills at their annual banquet 
here December 27. Now, during the 
diamond jubilee year, approximately 
1,950 tons are manufactured per day. 
He said that Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion had its first expansion program 
in 1884. Included was a pulp mill, 


' probably the fifth or sixth in the coun- 


try. 

Boon said that Kimberly-Clark has 
always pioneered with new products in 
the paper industry. He referred to the 
new paper machine at the Niagara, 
Wis., mill and said that the project, 
costing several million dollars, will 
produce up to 1500 feet of 245-inch 
width per minute. He added that the 
corporation has several thousand 
square miles of Long Lac _ timber 
northeast of Superior and much more 
wooded area in Canada. Mr. Boon 
spoke in the absence of Ernst Mahler, 
executive vice-president of Kimberly- 
Clark. 

Co-chairmen of the program were 
J. T. Doerfler, Kimberly mill manager, 
and Cliff Williams, Atlas mill mana- 
ger. Among others who spoke briefly 
were William Kellett, assistant vice- 
president and general superintendent, 
M. J. Schulenberg, assistant to Presi- 
dent Cola Parker, and J. C. Simonich, 
director of industrial relations. Ten 
new pensioners were introduced by Al 
Briggs, superintendent of the Kim- 
berly personnel department. 


Neenah Gives Bonds 
To Three Old Times 


NEENAH, Wis. — Walter Handler, 
George and William’ Redlin received 
saving bonds from D. K. Brown in be- 
half of the Neenah Paper Company in 
recognition of 40 years of service with 
the company, at the company’s ninth 
annual banquet at Germania hall on 
December 21. 


F. T. C Modifies Order 
On Red Cross Label 


Wasuincton — The Federal Trade 
Commission late last week modified its 
cease and desist order forbidding the 
unqualified use of the Red Cross name 
and symbol by A. P. W. Paper Co., 
Albany, N. Y., in the sale of toilet 
tissue and paper towels. 


The principal change effected by the 
modified order is to shorten the dis- 
claimer which must accompany the 
Red Cross name and symbol on the 
labels of the respondent’s products as 
well as in its advertisements. The 
legend required by the new order is as 
follows: “This product has no connec- 
tion whatsoever with American Na- 
tional Red Cross.” The statement for- 
merly required was: “This product is 
not sponsored or approved by or in any 
manner associated or connected with 
the American National Red Cross.” 


This disclaimer must be used “with 
equal clearness and conspicuousness” 
in connection with the use of the Red 
Cross name and symbol on the labels 
of the products and in published and 
broadcast advertisements, according to 
the new order. 


The modified order was issued with 
the concurrence of all the Commission- 
ers in accordance with a stipulation 
entered into between the respondent 
and counsel for the Commission after 
thé proceeding had been remanded to 
the Commission by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit (New York). The court, 
acting on the respondent’s petition for 
review, remanded the case to the Com- 
mission to consider the desirability of 
further modifying the modified order 
issued August 12, 1946. 

Originally, in January 1944, the 
Commission had imposed an absolute 
ban on commercial use of the Red 
Cross name and symbol, but this order 
was set aside by the Second Circuit in 
a decision which was affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
The courts ruled that while the Com- 
mission might not absolutely forbid the 
respondent’s use of the Red Cross 
name and symbol, it might prevent 
their use in a deceptive manner. The 
Commission accordingly modified its 
original order so as to permit use of 
the name and symbol provided that 
such use be qualified by a statement 
disclaiming any connection with the 
American National Red Cross. 


Employment Record Rises 


WasHINGTON — Wage and salary 
workers engaged in the paper and al- 
lied products industries increased by 
two percent in November over Octo- 
ber, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Labor Department reported last 
week. Employment in these groups 
rose to 469,000 from 467,000 in Octo- 
ber, said the report. September em- 
ployment was ,000. 
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There’s Plenty of Room in the Balcony! 


“Main floor” storage is expensive — especially when overhead 

storage space is wasted. In many operations, outmoded handling 

methods prevent full utilization of the existing oan area. In describing the TOWMOTOR 

many other operations, Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks have doubled, 

even tripled, storage capacity through high stacking of materials sncase 

and products. UPENDER © SCOOP 

CRANE ARM 
EXTENSION FORKS 
EXTENSION BACKREST 
RAM © OVERHEAD GUARD 


SEND for special bulletins 


Let Towmotor show you how to “pack the house,” convert waste 
space into profitable warehouse space. First Step? Send for a 
Pocket Catalog describing the complete line of Towmotor Fork 
Lift Trucks and Accessories. 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION 
Division 17, 1226 East 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Pie: 
= 


PFORK LIFT TRUCKS ong TRACTORS 


th, 
“S 
~ at 


RECEIVING PROCESSING * STORAGE * DISTRIBUTION 
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NEW LITERATURE 


TWECO Literature Describes 


.Electrical Improvements 


Two new bulletins of the Tweco 
Products Company, Wichita 1, Kan., 
are devoted to electrical practice and 
equipment. 


A new two page bulletin entitled 
“Causes and Cures for Hot-Running 
Welding Cables and Connections” sim- 
plifies for easy understanding the arc 
welding process. Individuals charged 
with operating and maintaining weld- 
ing cables will find many helpful hints 
to every day problems. 

A new 12 page “Twecolog” fully 
describes the complete line of Tweco 
welding electrode holders, ground 
clamps, cable connectors, machine ter- 
minals, cable. splicers, lugs and carbon 
holders. Quantity price and parts in- 
formation is included. Bulletin shows 
new models. 


Wheeler Distributes Catalog 
On Steam Jet Ejectors 


A new catalog, Number 1462, en- 
titled “Steam Jet Ejectors,” has just 
come off the press for the C. H. 
Wheeler Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia. This catalog contains 36 


pages and includes 30 sectional draw- 
ings—also flow diagrams, engineering 
data, installation guide, formulae, 
curves and tables. It covers the theory 
and operating characteristics of steam 
jet ejectors for all classes of vacuum 
service, including single, two, three, 
four and five stage types. Non-con- 
densing and condensing types, with 
barometric inter-and-after-condensers 
for vacuum requirements in chemical 
plants, food plants, sugar refineries, oil 
refineries, power plants, etc., are fully 
covered. It also contains information 
regarding steam jet vacuum refrigera- 
tion for water cooling requirements of 
air conditioning and process applica- 
tions. 


Pennsalt Promotes Three 
In Sales Department 


PHILADELPHIA—Lhree sales person- 
nel changes in the Special Chemicals 
Division of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, including the 
appointment of Albert H. Clem to a 
newly-created post as field,sales super- 
visor, have been made by Joseph J. 
Duffy, Jr., manager of sales. A gradu- 
ate of the Pennsylvania State College 
with a degree in chemical engineering, 


Mr. Clem has been with Pennsalt since 
1938, when he became Detroit sales 
representative. 

Philip C. Staples, Jr., who has been 
with the company since 1937, will suc- 
ceed Clem as product supervisor on 
cleaners and pickling and descaling 
products. A Harvard graduate, Mr. 
Staples brings to his new assignment 
a variety of experience including serv- 
ice in the company’s student training 
course, technical service department 
and sales department, having formerly 
been product supervisor of another 
group of Special Chemicals Division 
products. 

Succeeding Mr. Staples as product 
supervisor on corrosion-resistant prod- 
ucts will be Robert R. Pierce, a gradu- 
ate of Oregon State College with a de- 
gree in chemical engineering, who 
joined Pennsalt in 1941. 


Woods Issues Brochure 


A new 16-page brochure has been 
prepared by the T. B. Wood’s Sons 
Company of Chambersburg, Pa. It 
describes briefly and illustrates pro- 
fusely the manufacturing facilities of 
this pioneer producer of modern 
equipment for the mechanical trans- 
mission of power. 
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STATISTICS THAT LOOK GOOD 


| Minute... that’s ail it takes to 
prepare the NOPCO KF emulsion 


2 Minutes .e» that’s how fast 
NOPCO KF drives foam from the head-box 


re ; 
ees Feil 


5 Minutes... that’s al! nopcoxr = eect 


needs to clear bubbles from the wire 


15 "lo... NOPCOKF assures 75% or 
greater elimination of thin spots 


NOPCO KF super ‘“‘bubble-buster” improves sheet forma- 
tion even at increased machine speeds by its better fiber 
dispersion and foam control. Entrained air — common 
cause of thin spots—is dissipated as if stock were being 
handled at slow speeds—because NOPCO KF keeps 
working on the wire. 

More paper produced with fewer cleanups necessary . . . 
breaks reduced . . . surface characteristics improved 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Formerly National Oil Products Company 
Beston * Chicago * HARRISON, N. J. * Cedartown, Ga. * Richmond, Calif. 


AN AFFILIATE OF THE AMERICAN PULP AND PAPER MILL 
SUPERINTENDENTS ASSOCIATION 


January 8, 1948 


. valuable paper-making material conserved . 
water repellency materially increased . . . these further 
advantages of NOPCO KF also look good — because 
they make good — on paper. 


PP See what this chemical substance—expressly formulated to aid 
sheet formation—can do in your mill. Order enough for a trial run. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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IMPORTS 





NEWSPRINT 

Montmorency Paper Co., Gulfport, 
Botwood, 2724 rolls. 

N. Y. Journal American, Markland, 
Liverpool, N. S., 695 rolls. 

N. Y. Herald Tribune, Inc., Markland, 
Liverpool, N. S., 1693 rolls. 

N. Y. World Telegram, Markland, 
Liverpool, N. S., 445 rolls. 

Brooklyn Eagle, Inc., Markland, Liver- 
pool, N. S., 752 rolls. 

Washington Post (Alexandria, Va.), 
Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 2676 
rolls. 

Alexandria Gazette (Alexandria, Va.), 
Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 30 rolls. 

Washington Daily News (Alexandria, 


Va.), Markland, Liverpool, N. S., 
331 rolls. 


DRAWING PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Samuel 
Chase, London, 6 cs. 


J. E. Bernard & Co., Samuel Chase, 
London, 1 cs. 


Bulkley Dunton Co., Union Victory, 
Antwerp, 11 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Samuel 
Chase, London, 34 cs. 
PAPERHANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Samuel Chase, 
London, 23 bls., 2 cs. 
WALLPAPER 


American Express Co., 
Victory, Hayre, 6 cs. 


= Transport, Inc., De Grasse, Havre, 
cs. 


American Express Co., De Grasse, 
Havre, 3 cs. 

COATED PAPER 
Electro-Technical Products Co., Fort 
Townshend, St. Johns, 12 crates. 
GUMMED PAPER 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., American 
Traveler, Liverpool, 118 cs. 


Petersburg 


TISSUE PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., American 
Traveler, Liverpool, 14 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Gevaert Co. of America, Notre Dame 
Victory, Antwerp, 3 cs. 
RICE PAPER 
G. Posner, Courser, Shanghai, 50 cs. 


EMERY PAPER 


Hammel & Riglander, Petersburg Vic- 
tory, Havre, 1 cs. 
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NEW YORK IMPORTS 


Week Enpine January 3, 1948 
SUMMARY 


Newsprint ............. 9346 rolls 
Drawmg Paper .........% 18 rolls 
Pat BOGE. Cat ccakien teen 34 cs. 
PROTRMRTIES © Sb 5, 6.055 oo 05,6 0's 2 cs. 
RARE, Sarre 15 cs. 
oO ae ae 12 crates 
Gummed Paper ..:..«..... 118 es. 
(oS: ere 14 cs. 
Surface Coated Paper ....... 3 cs. 
OE ¢ 50 cs. 
Sy. re 1 cs. 
OS | aa 60 rolls 
og BO ee 2 pkgs. 
Miscellaneous Papery........ 8 cs. 



















SULPHITE PAPER 


Green Kriegsman Paper Co., Devils 
Lake Victory, Gothenburg, 60 rolls. 


PAPER & BOARD 


N. Troedsson, Devils Lake Victory, 
Gothenburg, 2 pkgs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 


Stern Henry, Gudrun Maersk, Ant- 
werp, 8 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


Ayres W. C. Jones, Petersburg Vic- 
tory, Havre, 375 bls. cotton waste. 

Textile & Paper Supply Corp., South 
Star, Antwerp, 97 bls. cotton waste. 

Midwest Waste Material Co., South 
Star, Antwerp, 130 bls. jute waste. 

New England Waste Co., Jules Fri- 
bourg, Buenos Aires, 253 bls. cotton 
waste. 

( ), American Traveler, Man- 
chester, 84 bls. new cotton rags. 
Chase National Bank, American Trav- 

eler, Manchester, 31 bls. wool rags. 

J. Reiss, Agwiqueen, Ponce, 7 bls. 
white and colored rags. 

New England Waste Co., Mount 
Rogers, Bombay, 512. bls. cotton 
waste. 

Brandwein Mazur Co., Mount Rogers, 
Bombay, 500 bls. cotton waste. 

M. O. Schimmel Corp., Mount Rogers, 
Bombay, 200 bls. cotton waste. 

Camden Fibre Mills, Mount Rogers, 
Bombay, 250 bls. cotton waste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Mount Rogers, 
Bombay, 210 bls. old jute rags. 

Royal Manufacturing Co., Mount 
Rogers, Bombay, 100 bls. cotton 
waste. 

A. W. Fenton Co., Mount Rogers, 
Naples, 69 bls. old cotton rags. 

Smith & Bird, Notre Dame Victory, 
Antwerp, 272 bls, jute waste. 









lst National Bank of Boston, Courser, 
Shanghai, 100 bls. cotton waste. 

S. H. Waldestein Co., Courser, Shang- 
hai, 100 bls. cotton waste. 

C. Comiter, Courser, Shanghai, 300 
bls. picker waste, 100 bls. fly waste. 

New England Waste Co., Courser, 
Shanghai, 200 bls. pickers. 

Riverside Mills, Courser, 
200 bls. cotton waste. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., Markland, Liver- 
pool, N. S., 28 rolls paperwaste. 

A. DeVries Trading Corp., Gudrun 
Maersk, Antwerp, 87 bls. old scrap 
bagging. 

Royal Manufacturing Co., Gudrun 
Maersk, Antwerp, 113 bls. picker 
waste. 

Textile & Paper Supply Corp., Gudrun 
Maersk, Antwerp, 17 bls. cotton 
waste. 

New England Waste Co., Dona Ani- 
ceta, Shanghai, 300 bls. cotton waste. 

Cecil Kutz, Dona Aniceta, Shanghai, 
200 bls. cotton waste. 

E. C. Andres & Son, Dona Aniceta, 
Shanghai, 150 bls. cotton waste. 

Royal Manufacturing Co., Union Vic- 
tory, Antwerp, 144 bls. cotton waste. 

M. O. Schimmel Corp., Mormacsea, 
Rio de Janiero, 100 bls. cotton waste. 


Shanghai, 


OLD ROPE 


), City of Leeds, Calcutta, 306 
bls. old hemp rope cuttings. 


( 





GLUESTOCK 


John Gorvers,. Coastal Captain, Ha- 
vana, 64 bls. 


H. Remis, Dorothy, Trujillo City, 78 
bdls., 129 seroons, 30 bls. 
CASEIN 


Balfour Guthrie & Co., Jules Fribourg, 
Buenos Aires, 2000 bags (ground 
lactic). 


Hercules Powder Co., Jules Fribourg, 
Buenos Aires, 4000 bags (ground 
lactic). 


WOODPULP 


Price & Pierce, Ltd., Markland, Liver- 
pool, N. S., 2385 bls. unbleached sul- 
phite pulp. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
Week Enpinc JANuary 3, 1948 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Notre Dame 
Victory, Antwerp, 55 bls. rags. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
Week Enpinc January 3, 1948 
W. J. Jones, Notre Dame Victory, 

Antwerp, 1 cs. colored paper. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Devils Lake 
Victory, Gothenburg, 1523 bls. dry 
sulphite pulp. 

E. M. Richter, Devils Lake Victory, 
Gothenburg, 32 rolls kraft paper. 
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TITANOX... the brightest name in lilanium pigmends 


- + 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


January 8, 1948 


i dat of all types of white, bright and 
opaque paper always find that TITANOX pigments 
generously contribute these qualities to their stock. 


Printers prefer paper made with these famous TITANOX 
pigments. You, in turn, can be sure of a product that 
looks better .. . prints better . . . sells better when you 
use the TITANOX line. acti 


While the supply of TITANOX, unfortunately, is limited, 
we can still be of help on any pigmentation 

you may have. Our Technical Service 

reached through our nearest office . 

work with you in solving fhem. 


Pin aaa 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 
oleae yes Welt 


350 Townsend S$t., San Francisco 7, Cal. 
2472 Enterprise St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 





Office of the Parer Trape Journat, 
ednesday, January 7, 1948. 


_In every phase of the industry, ac- 
tivity was restricted by severe weather 


conditions and the holiday shutdown 


of the large mills as crippled transpor- 
tation was unable to move shipments 
to and from production centers. Trad- 
ing was almost at a standstill through- 
out the eastern area as a result of 
storms, and it is anticipated that the 
effects will become still more apparent 
in the market for waste papers and 
rags where collections slowed down to 
a trickle. 

Although changes in price are ex- 
pected with first quarter deliveries, no 
adverse resistance was noticeable as 
consumers prepared to meet necessary 
rises, though simultaneously expecting 
better quality. During November, price 
increases of two-and-a-half to five per- 
cent were reported on some grades of 
paper, particularly on kraft which in- 
creased $10 to $15 a ton in some sec- 
tions. 

The year closed with little noticeable 
change in the supply-demand situation, 
although the relationship varies by lo- 
cale. The United States Department of 
Commerce Report on the industry 
states that in Minnesota there “is a 
general feeling that supplies in that 
area are increasing, that the mills have 
extended allocations and a further en- 
largement is expected early in 1948”; 
while the Boston area office reports the 
supply situation for New England as 
generally unchanged, with demand if 
anything accentuated, that “some mills 
are refusing new orders for periods 
ranging from two to six months in 
order to catch:up on deliveries of allot- 
ments to their customers.” Mills con- 
tinue operation at high levels, some 
running 24 hours a day and seven days 
a week, with no labor disturbances in 
prospect. Non-integrated mills are still 
handicapped, however, by lack of sul- 
phite pulp. 

The supply of utility grades of print- 
ing and writing papers is reported by 
wholesalers and consumers as inade- 
quate to meet demands, with all sales 
on a quota basis and deliveries behind 
schedule. Sulphite bonds, plain book 
and coated stock particularly are in 
short supply with mills refusing orders. 
High-grade rag content bonds, ledgers 
and rag-content book papers are ample, 
but purchasers resist the substitution 
of these higher-priced papers for the 
utility grades. 

Production of kraft wrapping is fall- 
ing farther behind the 1946 figures, 
while the output of bag, shipping sack 
and other converting papers continues 
to gain. Total production of coarse pa- 
pers established a new high. 

For sanitary, tissue and absorbent pa- 
pers, the supply situation remains prac- 
tically unchanged. Toilet tissue is tight, 
industrial towels, napkins and facial 
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are easier to obtain. Wrapping tissue 
is in short supply. Production on all 
these grades registers increases, the 
absorbent types showing the largest 
gain. 

Demand for paperboard products 
continues good with renewed strength 
expected early in 1948. 

Considerable concern is being ex- 
pressed about the supplies of various 
chemicals to meet 1948’s demands, par- 
ticularly for caustic soda, soda ash, 
chlorine, titanium and casein. New 
domestic production expected during 
the year gives hope that easing of 
most of these shortages can be ex- 
pected gradually through 1948 unless 


implementing of the Marshall plan in- ° 


troduces new elements. 

“Pulp and paper manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and consumers are giving seri- 
ous study to the effect on the domestic 
industry if the Marshall plan becomes 
reality” the Department of Commerce 
points out. “Directly it does not appear 
that any significant quantities of pulp, 
paper, board or products will be needed 
for shipment to Europe. There are, 
however, several indirect implications. 
First among these is the desire to re- 
establish European ‘production gener- 
ally, including paper, which conceiv- 
ably would exert a continued if not 
increased demand for northern Euro- 
pean pulp. The Harriman report on 
‘European Recovery and American 
Aid’ stresSed the important need of 
United States paper mills for their 
share of such pulp’ normally flowing 
to the United States. Yet, at the same 
time, in a program to reestablish con- 
tinental European industry, a reason- 
ably fair share of northern European 
pulp should be made available to those 
countries. This viewpoint of equitable 
sharing of important materials under a 
European aid program appears sound, 
even though it might be a hardship to 
those United States paper mills not 
adequately supplied with market pulp. 

“Other questions of indirect implica- 
tions are also manifest” the report 
continues. “Will a long range European 
aid program call for more paper and 
board for packaging of overseas ship- 
ments. So far as can be foreseen, Mar- 
shall plan over-all shipments to Europe 
would about balance out expected de- 
clines in United States exports to other 
areas where shortages in dollar ex- 
change have already caused restrictive 
import policies. Canada is one of the 
most recent examples. Furthermore, 
shipments to Europe are likely to be 
largely of bulk commodities such as 
coal, grain, iron, steel machinery. The 
more highly refined foods and indus- 
trial consumer goods commodities 
which have been exported to other 
parts of the world probably will not 
account for much of the exports to 
Europe. Furthermore, while exports to 
Europe in current months have de- 


clined, the estimate for 1948 under the 
Marshall plan would approximate the 
level of 1947. On the other hand, it 
is expected that some of Europe’s needs 
would be purchased with United States 
dollars in countries other than the 
United States, perhaps in Canada and 
Central and South America, which 
would create a three-way trade by giv- 
ing such countries purchasing power 
in the United States and thereby fore- 
stall to a degree the downward trend 
in our trade with such countries. There- 
fore no great change is anticipated 
either downward or upward in the ag- 
gregate value of United States exports 
in 1948 compared to 1947. Proportion- 
ately, more bulk goods may be ex- 
ported in 1948, which would indicate 
that packaging needs for export would 
not increase.” 
Miscellany 


It is predicted that prices of paper 
and paperboard products will in the 
future be relatively higher in compari- 
son with other commodities. 

Pulp and paper products moved up 
to second place in the list of industrial 
groups by annual return for the first 
nine months of 1947, compared with 
sixth place for the same period of 


1946. 
Index 


The index of general business ac- 
tivity for the week ended December 
27 dropped to 147.7 from 155.8 in the 
preceding week, compared with 144.1 
in the corresponding week of 1946. The 
index of paperboard production receded 
to 166.3 from 184.2 in the previous 
week, compared with 187.0 in the cor- 
responding week of 1946. 

Paper production for the week ended 
December 27 was estimated at 77.7 per- 
cent compared with 107.2 in the pre- 
ceding week, with 71.8 for the corres- 
ponding week of 1946, with 60.8 in 
1945, and with 62.0 for the correspond- 
ing week of 1944. 

Paperboard production for the week 
ended December 27 was 77 percent of 
capacity, compared with 100.0 for the 
preceding week, with 66.0 for the cor- 
responding week of 1946, with 52.0 for 
1945, and with 63.0 for the correspond- 
ing week of 1944. 


Edward Issues New Bulletin 
On Intex and Univalves 


East Cuicaco, Inp—A new Ed- 
ward catalog section describing forged 
steel chrome-molybdenum Intex and 
Univalves has been issued by Edward 
Vales, Inc., East Chicago. Univalves 
are welded bonnet integral seat valves 
for service at 1500 and 2500 Ib. at 
1000 F. Intex valves are bolted bonnet 
integral seat valves rated at 1500 Ib., 
1000 F. Bulletin gives details of con- 
struction, dimensional and design data, 
material specifications and other data. 
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...@re you concerned with the production 
.. Of more peeled pulp wood at lower cost? 


if so you should investigate the merits of the— 


Nekoosa Portable Wood Peeler 


it is meeting with wider acceptance daily 


HIS is an era of change—along with the “New Look” we have the “New Way”— 
the Nekoosa Peeler way. The Nekoosa Portable Wood Peeler offers pulpwood 
producers “the new way” of peeling pulpwood—more efficiently and more economi- 


cally; effecting savings in wood, labor and freight. 
Machine handles practically all species of pulpwood—hard wood exceptionally well. 
Ideal for peeling fence posts before preservative treatment. 


Write us for particulars. 


Nekoosa Foundry & Machine Works Inc. 


‘Nekoosa, Wis. 


Other Products 


Bark Press Chip Cutter Washers 
Flat Screens Agitators Digester Fittings 
Ball Valves Deckers Press Marking Equipment 


January 8, 1948 











PRICES 






i iminati ; No. 2 Whites Repacked 3.50‘ 3.75 No. 1 Hard White 

With the elimination of price controls on paper, pulp, N°. 7, Whites “‘Pliscel- ‘Eo Cuts .... 145.00 155.0 
rags and other materials, the quotations given below once Bieneets case e eee: 3.00 — No 1 White . 
more become indicative of trends in an open market. At  Thiras vera 3: epee, ” vs —iaentitihemen 
the moment they can be of little more, for, while some vol- packed . .....+.-+ o 3.25% Shavings, ruled .. 110.00 196.0 


No. 1 Roofing Rags 1) 190 2.00 ite Shavings, 
ume business still is being done under contract at the Ne. 2 Rooing Rags .. = ae 













































3 ng yo Cut ...escese 145.00“ 155,09 
figures given below, fluctuations representing special con- Ne. eet a ... Wie ose % 16500 

ditions are too varied and too frequent to permit prices yp Rhee. Sou ‘Soft, White Shavings, 
to be-given as representing a wholly stabilized market. ; — -— Wnty Leal Shav- 125.00 «* 135.00 
New Foreign Cotton Cuttings coinage, M00" — 

Prices to Mill, F.O. k, N. ¥.) No. 1 Groundwood 

Paper wi viiteess.,.. we tee. ee eee ee Shavings .... 30.00% — 

Neo. 3 Glossy Coated.... 18.40 17.60 New Dark Cuttings .. $5.50to $5.75 No. 1 Heavy . “ 

(Delivered New York) (Per cwt.) Case Ton New Mixed Cuttings . 6.25«* 6.50 we zines .....+-- 27.00% — 

Standard News, per ton— No. 1 Antique (Water er- Light Silesias ...... 9.25 9.50 |, epee ie 7 ae 
Roll, contract ...$96.00 to — marked) ........... $15.90 $15.15 Light Flanneletics .. 9.256 9.50 No. 1 White Ledger 85.000 $08 
ee: $109.00 <* — No. 2 Offset ......... 14.15 13.65 New White Cuttings . 12.00‘¢ — New Manila Envelope 

Graft—per cwt.—Carload Quantities - a New Unbleached Cut- Cattings, ene cut.. 100.00% 1108 
Zone A Ded. 40 Ib. base 17.90 17.10 ta vcena sedis 12.25 — New Manila Envelope 
Superstandard , 7 A@eie® FP. 2.22... 14.96 14.25 Fancy Shirt Cuttings. 6.50 7.00 Cuttings .......... 65.00 75.4 

we _ AGradeS.&S.C.... 15.40 14.65 Light Prints ........ 7.75 8.00 pers Manilas 25.00 ** 30.00 
ee ei OT Fg B Grate B F......... Mominal- Bleachable Khaki, No.1 7.00% 7.50 46 —_. . 

Standard Weontag 650 « 7125 B Grade S.C......... Nominal Unbl. Khaki, No.1... 6.25% 6.75 mee e.! » S asc0% 85.00 
Standard Bag ... 6.00 “ 7.00 Old Dercign Rags Kraft ” Cut- 5 F 

Piccgeo—fer Ream 34x36 (408) 11 Wood Pulp (Prices to Mill, f.b. dock, NY.) | tings... erent 110.00 — 

©, Zone 1. Domestic mill contract prices deliv- = — 100 ibs. N 
Wh. No. 1 Frd.... $1.75 to $2.00 . 24 With varying freight’ all = Per Triple Sorted, No. 1 .. : 
Wh. No.1 M.G 1.75 “ 2.00 arying f1 lowances. 0. 1 White Linens. ..$14.00 to 16.00 rown Soft Kraft. 65.00 75.00 
Wh. No. 134..... 160 « — Per Short ADT Ho. 2 White Linens... 12.00 © 13.00 New Kraft Corru- 

Wh. No. 2....... 1.55 « — Groundwood ........ $75.00 to $81.00 Ho. 3 White Linens... 8.00% 9.00 cated Cuttings .... 85.00% 90.00 
Ne aia . 1383 2 Unbleached Sulphite. 115.00 “ 117.00 0. 4 te Linens... 8.00% 9.00 2 1 Assorted Old 
mbl...... 185 s — Bleached Sulphite ... 121.00 % 130.00 No. 1 White Cottons... 10.00% 12.00 Not. 55.00 60.00 
Manila No.2.... 1.62 “« — Bleached Sod So 120,00 « cme — 3a ae a 9.00 on eae coe SS. , 

Toilet—Per Case of 100 rolle—1 M Unbleached I asaen No. 4 White Cottens... 5.00 5.50 Cuttings ...... wees 97.000 — 

ete ned... $5.50 to 9640 Merman: Nominal Extra Light Prints... 7.50% 890 O14 100% Kraft Cor. 
mbleached ..... $5.50 to $6.40 Uablenbel Sulphate o. 1 New Light Prints 6.25‘ 6.75 ~rugated Containers 45.00% 50.00 
Bleached ........ 6.50 ‘ 7.60  Seuthern......... Nominal Med. Prints..... 5.25«* §.25 “ 

T p of 3750— Dutch Blue Cottons.... 5.25‘ 5.50 No. 1 News ....... + 13.00“ 15.00 
Paper Towele—Per Case Canadian Quotations Checks and Blues...... 4.00 «« 4.25 No. 1 Mixed Paper .. 11.00“ 13.00 
We b. Je. MUP 9¥4x9% .....$4.85 Prices delivered with varying freight Dinky Garments ...... 3.000 3.7% Box Board Cuttings.. 12.00% 140 

Bits, 10x12 ...... 3.45 allowances unless otherwise specified: id Shepperies ....... 2.50 3.00 White Blank News... 75.00‘ 86.0 

Br. : 9Yx9H ...... 2.95 Per Short ADT New Shopperies ...... 2.50‘ 3.00 Overissue News .... 18.00“ 20.0 

Br. Jr. Sgl. fold 10x103{ .... 3.10 Select Unbl Old Corrugated 25.00 ** 26.00 
Kraft (no free al Bagging ao " 

Manila: ae Foe 436 . - — ....... mer (Prices to Mil, £02, X. y,) Mill Wrappers ..... 22.00 «* 25.00 
Reg. Jute Manila 13.25 « g1s.so Reg. No, 1 Kraft -... 112.50 «° 115.00 100 Twines 
No. 1 vee 995 ne Sulphite 00“ 117.00 Foreign Gunny, No. 1. $5.50 to $5.75 : 

ite .. 125.00“ 155.00 Domestic Gunny, No. 1 6.25 “ All Prices Nominal, F.o.b. Mil 
Glassine leached Light Wool Tares .... 5.75 “ 623 (Soft Fiber) 
CWS wceeeeeees $92.50  — Sulphite (no freight Heavy Wool Tares 5.75 6.25 
esccces secses 90, cc aliowance) ....... 112.00 — No. 1 Scrap ing .. 5.506 5.75 Coarse a 

Mia. L1 Chip*102.50 “« — Bleached Soda ...... 120.00 — Foreign Monils Sane ES 6.00 “ 6.75 India . «. «283% to .29% 

ite Pat. Coated"*120.00 ‘ — #§Groundwood ........ 75.00‘ 85.00 Domestic Manila Rope 5.75 6.50 Fine Polished— 

Kraft Liners 42 Ib. 100.00 “ — Sideruns News 75.00‘ 80.00 {ute oe oe 450 5.00 Fine India ....... .3134 4 .36M 
Binders Boards ..126.00 “« — “——_' and Spe- - No. 1 Sisal Strings .. 5.50 6.00 Unpolished— 






















ixed Strings ........ 1.75 2.50 Makers .... 
add Swedish Quotations Mixed Strings, Outthrows 90% 1.10 Tube BEGD scoceese 24H 26 
a, 3838 ie tate ad sh ede done, On dock, Atlantic Ports Waste Paper Gate 2... Oe 
$2.50; =o 91- 100, add $2.50; Per Short ADT Base Prices to Mills for Average 
basis 101-120, add $5. ™ Bleached Spa 170.08 to 195.08 Pakiags — CHard i — 
leach ae “ eee 4 
act fdlrine pcre ate penn, Unienaed Supe Hem" ete OMT BEAM, Mania Gteiscaeds 3B 
deliveries in Zone 1: Rag Content ane Rocce MORSD" 1D On, 3 el Witte (American Hemp) 
Bonds and Ledgers— Finnish Quotations Envelope Cuts, one Polished Hemp ..... 36 42 
wate . On dock, Atlantic Ports CUt secccecceeees 155.00 to 165.00 Unpolished ..... “ 4 
Bonds, per cwt. ‘ Per Short ADT 
Bleached Sulphite ..$185.00to — PHILADELPHIA 
Carton 4C’t’n Ton Unbleached Sulphite 155.00 * 157.00 
100% Ba Eat 500 cama Unbleached Sulphate 147.50** — Domestic Rags (New) Mixed White ‘pues 400 “4.35 
100% Rag onene a3 44.55 42. 70 New Domestic Cotton Cuttings ny Sigging Peles) ‘i 3.50 3.75 
0% Rag :-.-.. 31-80 2875 27°80 (F.O.B. Shipping Point Plus Dealer's New White No. 2-- “nominal. Miscellaneous ..... 228 « 2.88 
Ri New White No. 2.. nominal « 3.00 
as eeseee 28.00 25.50 24.50 ommission ) Light Silesias 07% « «08 Repacked ......... 3.75 3. 
Led out. White Shirt ........ $11.50to — Black Silesias, ‘soft 7 “ ‘07 Stock— 
100% Rag Ext Light Silesias ....... 8.50 — New Unbleached .. 10% ‘11% F&F No. 1..... nominal 
1 $54.25 $50.00 $48.00 Unbleached Muslin .. 11.50¢ = — Washable Prints ;. 106%“ 07 Domestic No. 1.... 1.85 “ 1.98 
oon ae a White Back Blue Over- oe Domestic No. 2.... 1.75 1.88 
Joey Rac -.--- 947-50 $49.90 $42.10 ally vee een ee sco 9.25 gwepelle He l.... Oe Se” Reciag Beguing .. 1.63% 1.90 
ett Blue Overalls ....... 8.00 — ie een aan ” ae . 
RAZ ..cc00 4 29.40 28.25 Foy Shirt ........ 600« — a ae gee Nodal v7 BP os Old Manila Rope.... 6.25 “ 6.50 
Rag ...... 28 26.15 25.10 Light Percales ...... 7.50 — — 7 °0634 “ "07% 
ite Bonds and Ledgers— Light Prints ......... 6.50 — New Black Soft.... | nominal Bagging 
White, Assorted It Items No. 1 Washables .... 5.00 — Khaki C ae (F.0.B. Eastern Shipping Point) 
Bleachable Khaki . 7.00 « 7.50 Unbl Cot- 
m9. 254i $17.50 $17.00 Unbleachable Khaki... 6.00 6.50 ton Cuttings . os « 06% SBDay No, 1— 
8.25 16.50 16.00 ar 5.50 «« 5.75 Bleachable ™ . Foreign ........++. 
i “ Domestic ...+s0+ 4.75 te $.25 
iP: 50 16.00 15.25 ae cee io - yh No. 1 Clean Bright— 
ve 08 ii $18.35 $17.60 Old Domestic Cotton Rags Ladies’ Cordurey .. 105‘ 05% _ Sisal Strings ..... 04% «0S 
19.25 17.50 16.80 (F.0.B. Shipping Point Plus Dealer’s Cottonades ........ .05% .06 No. 2 Clean Bright— i di 
18.50 16.90 16.10 is Sisal Strings ..... .03% 
commiecion) o06 Oe Domestic Rags (Old) PE TE 6 venese nse 0am a= 
Cased No. 1 Whites Repacked $5.00to — (F.0.B. Eastern Shipping Point) Scrap— oe 
Ton No. 1 Whites ‘Miscel- White No. i—Re Bs. © oSowcdeweess 5.00 . 


ED s450 sean 4.00«¢ — packed ....... «eee 4.50 to 5.00 We acotecdenikhs 2.50 ** 3.00 





Jacketed Drier Rolls 
Paid for Themselves 


A company which installed Lukenweld Jacketed 
Drier Rolls to replace several cast iron rolls in a drying 
machine showed that the Lukenweld Rolls paid for 
themselves in 268 days. This was the result of the 
15% additional output per Lukenweld Roll. From 
then on the increased production was clear profit. 
In its estimates the company used these costs: 
$40.00 = Raw Material Cos? 
+ $25.00 = Operating Cost 

$65.00 = Cost per Ton of Product 
Based on a selling price of $85.00 per ton, there 
was an operating profit of $20.00. 


Using the above formula based on all rolls operat- 
ing at 50 psi steam pressure, the user showed that 
the Lukenweld Rolls paid for themselves in 268 days. 

This company, however, is running its Lukenweld 
Rolls at 150 psi. Had the estimate been based on 
this higher pressure, with the resultant 48% addi- 
tional output per Lukenweld Roll, it would have 
shown that the rolls had paid for themselves in 85 
days. 

For additional details, write to Lukenweld, 
Division of Lukens Steel Company, 403 Lukens 
Building, Coatesville, Pa. 


LURENWELD 


DRIER ROLLS AND DRYING MACHINERY 
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Weal cares, heavy... 4.75 “ 5.00 


No. 1 White Ledger. 85.00 * 
« 6.50 Ledger, Colored ..... 70.00 ** 





cate tsmn hee 60. 65. 

i d 12. 

902900s00egeee 2 . . iL 
Shavings, unruled “ Corrugated 

Goft White Shavings, anes CT eee 90.00 «* 100. 

a, oer 90.08 «« 95.00 Old Corrugated ..... 24.00“ 26 

White Blank News 70.00 ‘* 75.00 Overissue News ..... 20.00“ 22 

Goft White Shavings. 80.00 — No. 1 News*........ 13.00“ 15. 


BOSTON 


White and Colored 
Tabulating Cards .. - 4.00 « 4,50 
Goanee 





me CORE cccsccce s R 
White Blank News.. 2.25 ‘ 2.50 
No. 1 Hard White No. 1 Assorted Olid 
Shavings, unruled.. 6.25 to 6.75 __ 3.50 “« — 
No. 1 ard White No. 1 Mixed Paper. . 65 75 
Shavings, ruled « 6.50 peergeus News ..... 1.00 ‘ 1.25 
Soft White Shavings, Box Board Cuttings... .60 ‘* .70 
BN ceshvbbicnwan s¢ 5.50 New Corrugated Cut- 


tings, ~— wade 2.75 * 3.00 
siohhauhe kas 1, i Old raft Corru. 
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Leaf Shavi apes 8 “ Paper Strings ...... Y “2, 
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Cuts, one cut ..... 6.00 ** 6.50 
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BLANC FIXE—Demand steady. Prices unchanged. Pulp 
is currently quoted at $85 in bags, car lots at works, 6 cents 
per Ib., lec.l.,. deld.; by-product $72.50 per ton, car lots at 
works, 6 cents per Ib., I.c.1., deld. 

BLEACHING POWDER—Market continues tight. Ac- 
tive demand. Shortage of metal containers. Prices range 
from $3.75 to $4 per 100 pound drums, L.c.l., works. 

CASEIN—Market firm and active. Stocks diminished. 
Current prices on processed acid precipitated casein at 32 
to 34 cents per pound for domestic grades and 30 to 32% 
cents for imported grades, f.o.b. shipping point. 

CAUSTIC SODA—Market tight with no visible sign 
of improved supply. Solid caustic is reported at $2.85 per 
cwt.; flaked and ground is quoted at $3.25 per cwt. in 400 
pound drums, $3.75 per cwt. in 100 pound drums—car lots 
at works; liquid 50% in tank cars at $2.25 per cwt.; 
liquid 73% in tank cars at $2.35 per cwt. at works. 

CHINA CLAY — Market steady. Domestic grades in 
good supply. Currently $10 to $13 per ton, car lots; coat- 
ing clay is $15 to $30. Imported clay demand good. Supply 
improved. Quoted $16 to $35 short ton export warehouse. 

CHLORINE—Tank car shortage hampering movement. 
Supply condition unimproved. Demand sustained. Prices 
unchanged. Currently quoted at $2.25 per cwt. in single 
unit tank cars, and at $2.55 to $3.75 per cwt. in multi-unit 
tank cars, f.o.b. works. 

ROSIN—Moderate demand. Prices firm. Gum rosin in 
drums per 100 pounds net in yard, New York car lots 
B, D, $9.75; E, F, $10.50; G, H, I, K, M, N, $10.75; 
WG, $11.00; ww, $11.10. Wood rosin, per 100 pounds, 
net, f.o.b., l.c.l., N. Y., B, $6.45; FF, $7.95; G, H, I, K, M, 
$10.30; N, $10.46; WG, $10.86; WW, $10.95; X, $10.96. 
SALT CAKE—Prices remain unchanged. Demand con- 
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Fancy ercales ... .07% ‘* .08 No. DR eauates cee 135 « = 
New White No.1.. .11 “ .11% No. 5, A.. 135 @ = 
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CHICAGO 


No. 1 White -. 55.00¢¢ 
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(F. 0. b. Chicago) 
Mill Prices, Baled 
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tinues ahead of supply with slight improvement in ship- 
ments. Domestic salt cake is quoted at $20 to $26. 

SODA ASH — Demand increased. Market tight. No 
early improvement seen. Shipments only against contracts. 
Mills substituting sodium bicarbonate to relieve situation. 
Current prices, car lots, per 100 pounds, are as follows: 
in bulk, $1.10; in paper bags, $1.30; and in barrels, $1.80. 

SODIUM BICARBONATE — Supply approximately 
abreast the demand. Shortage of box cars delays shipment. 
Reported as $1.85 per cwt. paper bags, carloads lots. 

STARCH — Market active both domestic and export. 
Prices strong and unchanged. Market sold well ahead. Pro- 
duction behind schedule. Pearl grade quoted at $7.02 per 
100 pounds, powdered starch at $7.13 per 100 pounds, car 
lots, New York. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Prices unchanged. Sup- 
ply steady. The commercial grades are quoted at from 
$1.15 to $1.30 per 100 pounds, in bags, car lots, f.o.b. works. 
Iron free is quoted at $2 per 100 pounds in bags, car lots, 
at works. 

SULPHUR—Prices unchanged. Supplies ample. Annual 
contracts are quoted at $16 to $18 per long ton, f.o.b. 
mines; the price f.o.b. at Gulf ports is $17.50 to $19.50 
per long timer 

TALC—No change in domestic market. Demand far in 
excess of supply. Domestic grades are currently quoted 
at $21 per ton in mines; Canadian at $35 and up per 
ton. All prices in car lots. 

TITANIUM DIOXIDE — Extremely tight supply with 
no early easing seen. Demand strong. New prices Jan. 1: 
anastase 1734c Ib. carload lots, 18-18%c Lc.l.; rutile 19%c 
Ib. carload lots, 20-20%c lLc.l.; 50-Ilb. bags, f.o.b. plant, 
minimum freight allowance. 
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Paper mill felts need changing, 
too. Hamilton Felts will do your 
work better, faster and at lower 
cost. 


SHULER © BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 


January 8, 1948 


Established 
1858 











Ahdawagam Still Makes 
Export Shipments 


WIsconsiIn Rapips, Wis.—Ahdawa- 
gam Paper Products Company report- 
ed production running about five per- 
cent more than in 1946, according to 
Frank R. Walsh, manager. Despite the 
fact that the company completed its 
conversion from wartime to peacetime 
production during 1946, it is still filling 
a few orders for overseas shipments, 
Walsh said, and referred to the possi- 
bility that the company may be called 
upon to handle an additional demand 
of this nature. 





Kimberly Mill Starts 
New Safety Contest 


KimBer_y, Wis. — Employes of the 
Kimberly mill of Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration started a new safety contest 
January 1. They hope to equal a rec- 
ord set in 1924 during which only 
seven accidents were reported. Under 

“the rules of the contest only on-duty 
lost-time accidents will penalize the 
various departments. Any employe 
with a lost-time on-duty accident will 
be ineligible for presentation of holi- 
day gifts at a safety meeting next 
December. 


Ingersoll-Rand horizontal 









Cameron Pump Division 
11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


stock pumps are heavy-duty units 
built for a long life of dependable 
service . . . These units are recom- 
mended for high consistency or un- 
screened stock ... An open or closed 
impeller can be furnished with these 
pumps depending upon the service 
conditions. 

For stock feed to the paper machine, 
the pumps may be equipped with an 
auxiliary feeder propeller and take- 
off in the suction nozzle to maintain a 
constant delivery regardless of the 
level of the stock. 

Contact an I-R pump engineer or 
write for bulletin #7022 which includes 
all types of vertical as well as hori- 
zontal stock pumps. 
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International Nickel 


Names New Officers 


New. YorK—Ralph D. Parker and J. 
Roy Gordon, of Copper Cliff, Ontario, 
and Herbert G. Fales, of New York, 
have been elected assistant vice-presi- 
dents of the International Nickel Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited. 

At the same time Walter C. Kerri- 
gan, James F. McNamara and T. H. 
Wickenden were elected as vice-presi- 
dents of the company’s United States 
subsidiary, the International Nickel 
Company, Inc. 

Mr. Kerrigan joined International 
Nickel in 1930, serving as an assistant 
manager of its nickel sales department 
from January, 1933, to June, 1946, 
when he was appointed manager. 

James F. McNamara became asso- 
ciated with International Nickel in 
November, 1911, as salesman, and 
after serving in various capacities in 
the company’s Bayonne plant was ap- 
pointed sales manager for the com- 
pany’s mill products in January, 1921. 
He continues in this position. Mr. Mc- 
Namara is a director of Lukens Steel 
Company, of Coatesville, Pa. 

Mr. Wickenden was placed in charge 
of developments in the automobile field 
for the development and research divi- 
sion at New York, when he joined 
International Nickel in 1922. He was 
appointed assistant manager of the 
division in 1931, and@in 1943 was made 
manager of the development and re- 
search division, which he continues to 
head. 

Mr. Parker, one of the newly elected 
assistant vice-presidents of the parent 
Canadian company continues as gen- 
eral superintendent of that company’s 
mining and smelting division at Cop- 
per Cliff, Ontario, a position he has 
held since 1930. 

J. Roy Gordon joined International 
Nickel in 1936 as director of research 
at Copper Cliff, becoming technical as- 
sistant to the vice-president in 1946. 

Mr. Fales continues as a vice-presi- 
dent and director of the International 
Nickel Company, Inc. 


Marinette Holds Party 


MarRiINnETTE, Wis.—About 1,400 per- 
sons, including husbands, wives and 
children, attended the seventh annual 
Christmas party of the Marinette 
Paper Company in the high school au- 
ditorium here. At the same time a 
party was held for other children at 
the Fox Theater, with about 370 at- 
tending. 


Badger Paper Mills 


MARINETTE, Wis. — Sixty-five per- 
sons attended the annual safety dinner 
December 17 of Badger Paper Mills, 
Inc., at the Cholette hotel here. The 
group included members of the mill 
safety committee, members of the 
plant’s fire brigade and members of the 
Peshtigo fire department. 
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Many factors govern the life and performance of wire cloth 


faces and winding wire. 
One of them is the wire itself. 


Well known aad proved is the corresion resistance of Monel 


Seams for Monel faces are readil 
made by silver s ing OF WwW 
ing. This improved butt joi 
corduroy and twilled Da 
weaves eliminates over -lappi 

produées a smooth, strong 
seam. a by Multi-Metal 
Wire Cloth Co. 


%," x 614” Monel 

strip 5 to 
under side of ome end. 
\” to project. 


to pulps, paper mill stocks and white waters, caustic liquors 
and cleaning solutions of dilute muriatic and sulfuric acids. - 

Of equal importance is that Monel wire faces and winding 
wire are combined safely with bronze cylinder parts under 


corrosive conditions generally met in stock preparation. 
Add to those qualities a rigidity almost twice that of bronze 


joint, Solder cloth to 
Monel strip and over 
butt joint. 


... add high strength, and resistance to abrasion and wear... 
and you have the reasons why mills report up to 10 years of con- 


tinuous performance for Monel 
on washers, thickeners, cylinders 
and filters. And remember that 
Monel wire cloth is lowest in 
cost among wire cloths of com- 
parable high strength and cor- 


rosion resistance. 


For further information on 
Monel wire cloth, write for your 
copies of Performance and the 
Reasons and Bulletin C-3, Monel, 
Nickel and Inconel in Pulp and 
Paper Mills. 

THE 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


COMPANY, INC. 


67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
"it OF SERVICE 


Mone! 


January 8, 1948 


| ESTABLISHED TYPES OF MONEL WIRE CLOTHS for PULP ond PAPER MILL SERVICES | 
Pulp Thickeners Monel Top Screens “Al 

| VACUUM FILTERS 40, 50, 60 mesh 

50, 60, 70, 80 mesh 


(12 x 64 corduroy cloth used | 
without backing screen) 


Monel Backing Screens 
10, 12, 14 mesh* 
10, 12, 14 mesh* 


Unbleached Stock Washers 
VACUUM FILTERS 


DECKERS AND CYLINDERS 


10, 12, 14 mesh* 


30, 40, 50, 60 mesh 
12 x 64 mesh Monel and 14 x 88 mesh Monel corduroy 
cloth used without backing screen 


Alkaline Bleached Stock Washers* * 


VACUUM FILTERS 10, 14 mesh* 40, 50 mesh 


| BOARD MACHINE CYLINDERS.... 


10, 12, 14 mesh 


30, 40, 50, 60 mesh 


BEATER WASHER 40, 50, 60 mesh 





| Lime Sludge Filters 
VACUUM TYPE 


14 x 100 mesh Monel, 24 x 110 mesh Monel, 200 twilled | 
Dutch weave Monel and “AU-Type” extra heavy braided 
weave Monel for filter cloth 


12 x 64 mesh Monel, 14 x 88 mesh Monel 
80 mesh twilled Monel (wire dia. 0.007”) 
100 mesh twilled Monel (wire dia. 0.005”) 
120 mesh twilled Monel (wire dia. 0.004”) 
120 x 140 mesh twilled Monel (wire dia. 0.004”) 


| Woter Filters 
CYLINDER AND VACUUM TYPE...| 


CLAY AND COLOR STRAINERS. ... 





150, 200 and 325 mesh Monel M7 


*10 mesh recommended for increased open area and drainage—* * For chlorinated, acid-bleached stock washers 
Type 316 nickel-chromium-molybdenum alloy steel recommended. 


This classification table is offered for your guidance through the courtesy ,, 
of the Multi-Metal Wire Cloth Company, N. Y. Write us for copie® 
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Lubricant Industry Sets 
Its Convention Date 


Kansas City — The board of direc- 
tors of the National Lubricating 
Grease Institute has chosen the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, as the 
place and October 11, 12 and 13, 1948, 
as the date of the 16th annual N.L.G.I. 
convention. 

Arrangements have been made with 
the hotel to receive 150 guests on Sat- 
urday, October 9, in anticipation of 
the fact that many of those attending 
the convention will want to come early 
and see the Northwestern - Minnesota 
game in the Northwestern stadium 
that Saturday afternoon. 

The registration desk will be open 
on Sunday, October 10, and the gen- 
eral sessions will start on Monday 
carrying through a session that after- 
noon and again on Tuesday morning 


and afternoon. The annual business 
meeting will be Tuesday afternoon, the 
cocktail party and banquet, Tuesday 
evening, Wednesday will be given over 
to the technical committee. The pro- 
gram committee under the chairman- 
ship of B. G. Symon (Shell Oil Com- 
pany, New York), is already at work 
to provide outstanding speakers on 
papers of interest and importance to 
the industry. 


Central States Distributed 
Bonuses to Its Staff 


St. Lovits—The Central States Paper 
& Bag Company, 5221 Natural Bridge 
avenue, distributed $40,000 among its 
600 employes for Christmas bonuses. 
Clerical and factory supervisory em- 
ployes received one month’s pay, and 
general factory workers between 3 and 
6 percent of their annual earnings. 


ANNOUNCEMENT... 


In order to concentrate the greatest possible attention on the grow- 
ing field of aromatics for industrial purposes, and in order to de- 
velop fully the interest in new preservatives, stabilizers, germicides, 
anti-skinning agents, mildewcides and other industrial chemicals, 


SINDAR CORPORATION 


has been formed as a separate company to take over the activities 
formerly carried out by the Industrial Products Division of 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. 


During recent months, there has been an unprecedented display of 
interest in the utilization of odor as a merchandising aid. Manu- 
facturers in scores of industries—rubber, textile, plastic, paint, 
paper and others—have sought aromatics, either for the purpose 
of imparting a pleasant, nose-catching fragrance, or to mask the 
objectionable odor caused by raw materials they were using. 


Sindar Corporation will continue to sell the well-known industrial 
aromatics developed by Givaudan— including the Texodors*, 
Paintodors, Inkodors, at the same time lending its efforts to the de- 
velopment of new aromatics to meet the needs of industry. 


Sindar Corporation will furthermore be engaged in the develop- 
ment and sale of the Bartyls* and other effective anti-skinning 
agents; Compound G-4 and Compound G-11, fungicidal and 
germicidal chemicals; and many stabilizers and preservatives. 


The pioneers in industrial aromatics now take this giant stride 
forward, in the organization of the first company devoted princi- 
pally to this field, in order better to serve American industry. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
330 West 42nd Street - New York 18, N.Y. 


Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 
Branches: Philadelphia, Boston, Los Angeles, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Seattle, Montreal, Toronto 


Market Forge Line 
To Mason in Atlanta 


Everett, Mass.—Market Forge Com- 
pany has appointed Claude C. Mason 
& Company, Atlanta, as its regional 
factory sales representative: for the 
southeastern states. This territory in- 
cludes Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, and Ten- 
nessee. Mason field representatives 
will offer completely personalized field 
service backed by more than twenty 
years’ experience in contacting mill 
supply distributors and manufacturers 
throughout the Southeast. 

Prime function of the company will 
be to establish distributors in this 
rapidly growing area and to assist 
them in obtaining greater sales and in- 
creased profits. They also realize that 
Southeastern manufacturers are inter- 
ested in decreasing manufacturing 
costs and are ready to work with them 
through the distributor to obtain this 
objective. 

In addition to maintaining its repre- 
sentatives in the field, Claude C. Mason 
& Company has a trained engineering 
staff which will be available for con- 
sultation on specialized technical prob- 
lems. 

Claude C. Mason, Jr., head of Claude 
C. Mason & Company, is a native of 
Atlanta and widely experienced in the 
problems of the southern businessman 
and manufacturer. A successful busi- 
ness executive and manufacturer him- 
self, he has chosen as associates men 
who have worked successfully with 
and sold to mill supply distributors. 
Their experience and knowledge of the 
area should be a tremendous asset to 
those distributors who do business with 
them. 

Established industrial distributors 
will recognize the sales potential of a 
complete line of materials handling 
equipment such as Market Forge of- 
fers, standardized to reduce the inven- 
tory which must be kept on hand, and 
priced to give the individual distribu- 
tor a very satisfactory profit. Market 
Forge has been a leader for over fifty 
years in the design and production of 
such equipment. 

Included in the Market ‘Forge line 
are Load-Skids, Semi-Skids and Jacks, 
Load-Carrier Floor Trucks, Load-Pac 
Running Gear, Load-Mover castors, 
Load-Lifts, and Load-Veyor conveyor 
belts. 

Trading areas in the nine South- 
eastern States will be covered by the 
following thoroughly experienced sales- 
men: Claude C. Mason & Company 
(Claude C. Mason, Jr., and William J. 
Hagenbocher), 692 Kennesaw Moun- 
tain Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Georgia; Wil- 
liam F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany Road, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Sam P. Dixon, 2608 
Highland Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Ed 
Pickett, Jr., Box 1, Pass Christian, 
Miss.; P. T. Pinckney, 317 Cotton 
Exchange Bldg., P. O. Box 1331, 
Memphis, Tenn.; William H. Nevins, 
Jr., Box 1331, Memphis, Tenn. 
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EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY NEWS 


Westinghouse Adds 
Vertical Gearmotor 


A new Vertical Gearmotor is the 
latest addition to the Westinghouse 
gear drive line. Each unit is a self- 
contained drive consisting of a high 
speed motor and speed reducing unit. 
Nine different gear ratio combinations 
are available, ranging from 7.61:1 to 
38.9 :1. 

These self-contained Vertical Gear 
motors are available in 3 to 50 hp., 
220, 440 or 550 volt, 3-phase, a.c., and 
3to 7% hp., 115 or 230 volt, d.c. They 
may be equipped with practically any 
standard motor in a variety of en- 
closure types including open protected, 
semi or totally enclosed and explosion 
proot. 


Vertical Gearmotor with Life-Line open 
protected motor. 


Special features in this new Vertical 
Gearmotor are: 1) the design of the 
gear case is such that all gears and 
bearings receive positive lubrication 
at all operating speeds; 2) quiet oper- 
ating, single helical gears and pinions 
of 40 to 50 carbon steel are given the 
exclusive Westinghouse BPT “tough- 
hard” heat treatment before hobbing: 
3) maximum strength and tooth over- 
lap; 4) uniform loading — slow uni- 
form wear; and 5), lower impact 
stresses from sudden shocks or re- 
versals, 
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Further information may be obtaimz- 
ed from the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, P. O. Box 868, . Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. 


Cochrane Rapid Reactor 
Speeds Water Conditioning 


Combining the basic elements of 
equipment for mixing, floc formation, 
settling, and thickening in a single re- 
action vessel, the Cochrane Rapid 
Reactor recently developed and just 
announced by Cochrane Corporation, 
Philadelphia water conditioning and 
steam power and process equipment 
manufacturer, is finding widespread 
application in industry for the condi- 
tioning of process cooling water and 
boiler feed. Chemical reagents may be 
introduced for coagulation of turbidity 
alone, for partial softening with coin- 
cident turbidity reduction, or for com- 
plete softening and turbidity reduction. 

In the Cochrane Rapid Reactor, raw 
water is introduced into an environ- 
ment of chemical reagents and pre- 
formed precipitates, thoroughly agi- 
tated, discharged into a zone of rela- 
tive quiesence at a controlled velocity, 
and finally passed into an integral set- 
tling and thickening reservoir from 
which it is collected for use. 

By its improved design, the Cochrane 
Rapid Reactor permits chemical reac- 
tions and separation of coagulated 
solids in only a fraction of the time 
necessary in intermittent cold process 
sotteners. The retention time in a 
Cochrane Rapid Reactor will depend 
upon the characteristics:of the raw 
water and the purpose for which the 
treated, water is to be used, but usually 
is in the order of 60 to 0 minutes as 
compared to four hours or more with 
conventional cold process softeners or 
clarification systems. 


Dalc Bearings to Open 
Anti-Friction Headquarters 


Organization of Dale Bearings, Inc., 
to specialize in the engineered appli- 
cation and sale of anti-friction bear- 
ings, was announced in New York by 
Clayton A. Decker, president of the 
new firm. Offices will be opened at 
1974 Broadway on January 2, 1948, 
to distribute the anti-friction bearing 
products of several nationally known 
manufacturers. William B. Ashland 
will serve as vice president of the new 
firm, with Richard A. Laitinen named 
as secretary and treasurer. 

Both Mr. Decker and Mr. Ashland 
are veterans of more than 30 years in 
the bearing field, each having been as- 
sociated with SKF Industries, Inc., in 
the New York area. Mr. Decker is a 


member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and resides at 
364 Meadowbrook Avenue, Ridgewood, 
N. J. Mr. Ashland is a member of the 
N. Y. Motor Truck Association and 
lives at 4470 East Van Cortland Park, 
The Bronx. 

Mr. Laitinen was sales manager of 
Squier, Schilling & Skiff, Newark, 
N. J., distributors. He served overseas 
with the Eighth Air Force Service 
Command and lives at 4015 Seventh 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Dale Bearings, Inc., will distribute 
ball and roller bearings and anti- 
friction products manufactured by the 
SKF, Fafnir, Federal, Schatz and 
Timken bearing companies and the 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co. 


M.S.A. Velocity-Power 
Driver 'B" Introduced 


PittspuRGH — In less than twenty 
seconds, the M.S.A. Model “B” Veloc- 
ity Power Driver, product of Mine 
Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh 8, 
Pa., anchors pipe hangers and conduit 
boxes to structural plate or concrete. 
Threaded or headed studs, heating and 
ventilating ‘ducts, gas, water, fuel, and 
sprinkler lines, seats, signs, guard rails 
—all are within the scope of this re- 
cently introduced tool, which promises 
to be-to the structural steel and con- 
crete worker what the hammer and 
nail have long been to the carpenter. 

Studs imbedded by the driver with- 
stand tensions of thousands of pounds 
—yet the driver itself weighs only four 
and a half pounds. Being completely 
self-contained the tool may be operated 
in any position or location, entirely in- 
dependent of trailing cables, hoses, or 
outside sources of power. Its operation 
is comparatively silent, flashless and 
without recoil. 

Efficient utilization of the energy 
contained in a small blank cartridge 
supplies the power for the Model “B.” 
This proved principle has seen success- 
ful and dependable service in all types 
of M.S.A. Velocity Power Tools. The 
Model “B” is a compact version of the 
original Velocity Power Driver which 
achieved such an enviable service rec- 
ord during the war. 


Packaged A-C Generators 
Featured 


“How to apply ‘Packaged’ A-C Gen- 
erators” is featured with seven handy 
tables for generator and wire selection, 
in the 16-page SyNCHRONIZER Vol. 8, 
No. 3a, published by Electric Machin- 
ery Mfg. Company, 821 Second Ave- 
nue S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
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DIGESTED 


Finally, it appears that the Government will'be forced 
to take action to centralize and control the purchase or 
production of paper for Government use. During the 
war years the utmost confusion attached to the buying 
of paper by many agencies. Since the war the situation 
has become even more acute, so much so that considera- 
tion is now being given to the establishment of Govern- 
ment paper mills, Our requirements for general Gov- 
ernment use are being met only with great difficulty. 
Regular bid openings have yielded a fraction of our 
needs, and open-market purchases have not been pro- 
ductive. At the regular quarterly opening for the period 
beginning July 1, 1946, the Chairman of the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Printing advised the 
paper industry that unless its cooperation is improved 
he would recommend to the Congress the establishment 
of Government-owned sources of paper. If this becomes 
necessary, it will mean larger responsibilities for the 
Office, but at the same time it will guarantee us the 
paper needed to carry out designated functions.—from 
PuBLic PRINTING IN PEACE AND Wak. 


BO ee i 
10 EAST 4074 STREET, NEW YORK 16.N.Y. 


Production Ratio Report* 


(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 
COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
Current Weeks—1947 Corresponding Weeks—1946 
November 
November 
December 
December 
December 2 
December 


November 29 
December 6 
December 13 
December 20 
December 27 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 


1946 ee 1947 July 
Fam. nose? DEF ROE ccc: ; vi men ee: Gh Teas 
Wek ccs ee ME osc «3.5 RS nae 
Bee: é300. ee Se weda Z ) ae 106.1 Oct. 
eh, 0dcs Ee Te wens bh Apr. .... 105.1 Nov. 
May oe SORT BOR. cece 0 May .... 106.2 
June .... 104.6 Year Avg. 101.1 June -- 106.0 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
to Date 85.6 97.4 90.4 87.8 88.1 89.7 101.4 
Average 85.6 97.4 90.4 87.8 88.1 89.4 101.1 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS? 


Current Weeks—1947 Corresponding Weeks—1946 
November 23 
November 30 
December 7 
December 14 
December 21 


December 28 


November 29 
December 
December 
December 
December 


Year Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
1946 90 91 100 99 94 97 89 99 96 100 99 
1947. 99 103 101 100 101 101 90 99 9% 101 99 


* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Association. 
Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard Association, 
except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard are produced 
and separate tonnage figures are not readily available. Does not include 
mills producing newsprint exclusively. 

+ Per cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” reported to the Na- 
tional Paperboard Association. 


LONDON :- PARIS - OSLO: STOCKHOLM - SAO PAULO - MONTREAL 
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EDITORIAL 


Cariada Weighs Its Industries 


Working with the deliberation that is to be expected 
of a statistical bureau that goes to basic sources for its 
materials and adds up its figures with every care that 
they be always accurate Canada has found that, at its 
last compilation, its pulp and paper industry ranks 
second among its sources of production in terms of 
gross value of goods produced. The latest figures avail- 
able are those for 1945 in the files of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Pulp and paper, although of comparatively recent 
development in Canadian industry, had by 1933 dis- 
placed flour milling as Canada’s most important manu- 
facturing industry. In spite of various vicissitudes it 
held that position up to 1935, when it was displaced 
by the non-ferrous metal smelting and refining industry. 
In salaries and wages paid, however, pulp and paper 
was still the dominant industry until 1941. 

There were 109 pulp and paper establishments em- 
ploying 4,360 men and 1,621 women in 1945. Salaries 
paid during this year totalled $16,766,154.00. 


Obsolescence Costs More 


The rising cost of replacements was emphasized twice 
this week when the annual report of the West Virginia 
Paper Company, in which that factor had been empha- 
sized, was echoed by a section of the monthly statistical 
summary of the American Paper and Pulp Association. 
In his commentary on the necessity for higher net earn- 
ings as the only method by which increased replacement 
costs could be met with reserves that had been set up 
originally on the lower prices of machinery that is 
wearing out now President Luke had remarked that any 
larger net earnings must be viewed in the light of a 
necessary reserve against higher costs of materials that 
must be bought out of insufficient reserves. 

To this testimony from first-hand experience now is 
added a summary of what has happened and how it 
came about in a study of equipment costs by the 
A.P.P.A. From a chart prepared by Marshall and 
Stevens, and first published in Chemical Engineering 
the course of paper mill equipment prices is studied for 
more than thirty years past. Against a 1926 price level 
as normal, it is shown that a high peak was reached in 
1920; then came a sharp drop and a series of fluctua- 
tions to a low mark in 1932. From this point prices rose 
gradually through 1945 and then started upward again. 

Interesting as this curve is to look at its import may 
represent considerable distress to the orderly method 
of setting up reserves. Equipment, for instance, that was 
bought at the low point in 1932, with an expectation of 
15 years of life is now due for replacement. But where 
in the ordinary course of events a.little more than six 
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per cent of its cost might have been set aside during 
its life as a fund to replace it when its useful life was 
over, that fund must now prove inadequate. Actually, 
according to the A.P.P.A. study, the reserve is not 
quite sufficient to meet half the cost of the same item 
today. That is why net earnings must be large; they 
are needed to finance continued operations, and to buy 
materials to provide for future production and future 
profits. 


18-Year Minimum 


Effective February 2, 1948, most occupations in the 
logging of pulpwood will be included among the saw- 
timber logging and sawmilling jobs for which an 18- 
year minimum age requirement is established for em- 
ployment under the Fair Labor Standards Act. Inclusion 
in the order of occupations in the logging of pulpwood, 
chemical wood, excelsior wood, cordwood, fence posts, 
and similar woods was proposed by the Secretary of 
Labor following investigation and study of the indus- 
tries by the Child Labor Branch of the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions. 

As the revised order now stands, all occupations in 
logging and all occupations in sawmills, lath mills, 
shingle mills, or cooperage-stock mills are subject to the 
18-year age minimum, with a few occupations specially 
excepted. Occupations excepted, in which it is per- 
missible to employ 16- and 17-year-old minors, are 
limited to a few occupations removed away from the 
sawmill proper and away from the place where felling, 
bucking, skidding, yarding, and loading occupations are 
being performed. 

Among the permitted occupations are: Work in 
offices or in repair or maintenance shops; work in the 
operation and maintenance of living quarters of logging 
camps; some work in the repair or maintenance of 
roads and railroads; work in forest protection; peeling 
of pulpwood under certain conditions ; straightening and 
tallying lumber on the dry chain ; clean-up in the lumber- 
yard; and clerical work in yards or shipping sheds. 

Employers are advised by the Department of Labor 
to obtain age certificates for all minors claiming to be 
18 or 19 years of age before employing them in any of 
the nonexempt occupations. Through cooperative ar- 
rangements made with State agencies, employment and 
age certificates issued by those agencies are accepted 
by the Divisions as proof of age under the Wage and 
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Relation of Gloss to Color’ 


By Richard S. Hunter’ 


Abstract 


Gloss is a variable which must be considered in 
addition to color when one is studying the factors 
of appearance. Traditionally, color is associated with 
diffuse or pigment reflection, while gloss is associated 
with specular or surface reflection. Specularly reflect- 
ed light is generally nonselective (gray). It may be 
said to cause a gray component to be added to the 
colored (pigment) component of reflection in amounts 
which vary with the gloss and the directions of ob- 
servation and illumination of any specimen. Thus 


the color of a specimen tends to vary with the di- 
rections in which it is illuminated and viewed. These 
directions must therefore be standardized in any 


method for measuring color. Similarly, the geometric 
conditions of any gloss measurement must be care- 
fully standardized if one is to duplicate the gloss 
measurements of others. There are not one, but 
several different scales of gloss measurement. Each 
is used to represent the glossy appearance of a ma- 
terial or group of materials of somewhat similar ap- 
pearance, 


In the paper and graphic arts industries, gloss 
is associated both with poor reading quality of 
printed paper due to glare and with good printing 
quality associated with surface smoothness. Although 
glossiness is an appearance attribute wholly different 
from color, both phenomena result from the reflec- 
tion of light. It will be the object of the following 
discussion to show how the reflection responsible for 
color appearance differs from that responsible for 
glossiness, and to indicate the basis for measurements 
of each type of reflectance. 


Traditional Picture of Specular and 
Diffuse Reflectance 


There is a well established traditional basis for 
qualitatively separating the reflectance responsible for 
color from that responsible for gloss. On this basis 
it is said that light reflected by an average specimen 
may be divided into a part reflected specularly (re- 
sponsible for glossy appearance) and a part reflected 
diffusely (responsible for color.) Each reflected 
part is said to have a specific geometric characteristic. 

Thus one reads in the average elementary physics 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 


the Pulp & cy Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 24- Dy. 1947. 


2Chief Optical Engineer, Henry A. Gardner Laboratory, Inc., 
Bethesda, Maryland. 
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textbook that when a beam of light strikes a speci- 
men, the geometric distribution of reflected light may 
be represented by a graph of the type shown in Fig. 1. 
The specular, or gloss-causing component of reflec- 
tance is indicated by a vector in the direction of mir- 
ror-reflection. The diffuse, or color-causing com- 


. ponent of reflectance is represented by a semicircle 


of constant values of brightness for different direc- 
tions of reflection. If amount of light reflected in 
each direction were represented instead of brightness, 
fore-shortening of the specimen as direction of view 
approaches grazing would introduce the cosine of the 
angle of view as a factor and the curve would be a 
circle tangent to the top of the specimen. The writer 
prefers the directional-reflectance type of curve be- 
cause it shows variations in surface brightness. 

Thus it is said that specular and diffuse reflec- 
tance differ in the respects indicated in Table I. 

The two-dimensional aspect of this relation of geo- 
metric reflectance and appearance is well shown by 
a table in which the names of familiar materials 
are arranged according to the approximate specular 
and diffuse components of their reflectance. Table II 
is such an arrangement. 

It will be seen from Table II that as specimens 
diminish in specular reflectance, they diminish in 
shininess. Metallic mirrors with smooth polished sur- 
faces are shiniest, unpolished metal objects are less 
shiny, and high-gloss nonmetal specimens are next 
on the scale of descending shininess. Below these 
glossy objects come intermediate-gloss objects and 


Fic. 1 


Traditional Diagram of Geometric Reflectance of Average Specimen 
Illuminated by a Single Beam. 


TAPPT Section, Pace 13 47 















TABLE I.—TRADITIONAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SPECU- 
LAR AND DIFFUSE REFLECTANCE COMPONENTS 
Specular Component Diffuse Component of 
of Reflectance Reflectance 
Geometric distribution Reflected only in di- Reflected uniformly in 
of reflected light rection of mirror re- all directions accord- 


flection _ing to cosine of angle 
Structural elements Surface or skin of Pigment granules and 


responsible specimen cavities within speci- 


men 
Resulting appearance Glossiness or shini- Lightness (expressed on 
characteristic ness ck - gray - white 


scale) 


finally matte objects exhibiting no shininess at all. 
As specimens diminish in diffuse reflectance, on the 
other hand, they vary in appearance from white 
through grays and colors of intermediate lightness to 
black. Ordinarily it is the diffuse component of re- 


flectance that is spectrally selective and is thereby 
responsible for color. 


TABLE II._NAMES OF MATERIALS ARRANGED ACCORDING 
TO THE APPROXIMATE FRACTIONS OF A 60° INCIDENT 
BEAM REFLECTED SPECULARLY AND 
DIFFUSELY BY EACH 


Approximate Fraction Reflected 
ular’ 
(Appearance Attribute: Shininess) 


High (80%) Low (9%) Absent (0) 
High Cannot White White 


Approximate (85%) exist enamel blotting 
fraction reflected paper 
diffusely 

Low Dirty Shiny Gray 

(2 to 10%) mirror gray blotting 
(Appearance plastic paper 
attribute: 
Lightness Absent Clean Polished Black 

(0) mirror black velvet 

glass 


The foregoing traditional picture of specular and 
diffuse reflectance is useful in understanding many of 
of the phenomena of appearance that one sees from 
day to day. As an example consider the appearance 
phenomenon depicted by two pictures of a red fire- 
box pillar that were taken on different days. On one 
day the sun was shining brightly; on the other day, 
clouds filled the sky. On the day in which the sun 
shown brightly, the shiny red paint of the fire post 
reflected specularly a bright high-light to the camera. 
Outside this narrow colorless high-light, the post 
appeared a brilliant, saturated red. During the over- 
cast day, on the other hand, there was no apparent 
high-light and the fire post appeared a more subdued 
red color. On this over-cast day, every part of the sky 
served as a source of light having the same brightness 
as every other part; consequently each area of the 
fire post specularly reflected a colorless high-light 
toward the camera from the area of sky that it mir- 
rored. One therefore received from every area of the 
fire post a specular component of reflection added to 
the brilliant redness of the underlying pigment. The 
result of the additive mixture of the bright red 
diffuse component and the colorless specular compon- 
ent is the more subdued red seen on the over-cast day. 
This change of color with change of situation is 
typical of many materials. 


Geometric Distribution of Reflected Light 


Although the simple pattern of Fig. 1 is, useful 
for qualitatively describing the appearances of differ- 
ent materials, it is not an accurate picture which can 
be used as a basis for reflectance measurements of 
these materials. Real materials distribute reflected 
light in more or less approximate rather than in 
exact accord with this traditional picture. 


The capacity of a specimen to reflect incident light 
in different directions is measured with goniophoto- 
meter and usually represented by a goniophotometric 
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Goniophotometric Curves of Four White Specimens. 


curve of directional reflectance plotted against direc- 
tion of view. A goniophotometer (Fig. 6) is an in- 
strument with which reflected or transmitted light 
can be measured as the direction of the illuminating 
and viewing beams are adjusted at will: the source 
of light and photocell viewing unit may be rotated 


about a vertical pivot which bisects the surface of 
the sample. 


To show the manner in which a specimen varies in 
brightness with direction of view, the readings of a 
goniophotometer are converted to values of direc- 
tional reflectance and then plotted. Polar coordinate 
paper is recommended with direction measured as 
angle and directional reflectance measured logarith- 
mically as radius from 0.01 to 100. If the specimen 
forms mirror images, its specular reflectance 1s prop- 
erly represented by a vector in the direction of mirror 
sdltlian because this image-forming reflected light 
suffers no diffusion at all. An idealized goniophoto- 
metric curve was shown in Fig. 1. Goniophotometric 


curves of actual specimens are given in Figs. 2, 3 
and 4. 


Although no goniophotometric curve for a real 
specimen is an exact semicircle with superimposed 
vector pointing in the direction of mirror reflection, 
some curves have shapes suggesting approximate con- 
formity to the traditional two-part division of re- 
flected light. Thus in Fig. 2 the goniophotometric 
curves representing four white specimens are nearly 
semicircular in shape, excepting where the effects of 
gloss are evident. The glossy photographic paper, R, 
reflects mirror images and therefore its specular re- 
flectance is represented by a vector. The curve B 
represents a glossy white paper that does not reflect 
images and the curve C represents a dull white paper. 
Curve D represents a panel coated with white casein 
paint that is about as uniformly diffusing as any 
material the author has found. 


The goniophotometric curves in Fig. 2 represent 
four white specimens of approximately the same 
lightness but different glossiness; those in Fig. 3, 
on the other hand, represent three specimens of 
roughly the same glossiness but of a white, a green, 
and a dark blue paint, respectively. Each of these 
paints was said to have that degree of gloss known 
as “eggshell”. As can be seen, the curves are quite 
similar in and adjacent to the direction of mirror 
reflection. 


In Fig. 4 are goniophotometric curves representing 
a single high-gloss panel illuminated from each of 
three directions. It will be seen that as the direction of 
illumination approaches grazing, the brightness of the 
specimen in the direction of mirror reflection increases 
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Goniophotometric Curves of Three “Eggshell-Finish” Paints. 


markedly. This tendency of non-metal surfaces to 
increase in shininess with angle of mirror reflection 
is familiar to everyone. Advantage is taken of this 
fact in evaluating the gloss of papers. Traditionally 
one evaluates a paper for gloss by looking for specu- 
lar reflectance at a near-grazing direction of reflection. 
Similarly the Bausch & Lomb glossmeter, which is 
widely used in evaluating papers, takes measurements 
of specular reflectance at a 75° angle (15° from graz- 
ing). 


Measurement Scales 


A. DirrusE COMPONENT 


The Numerical values of reflectance used in color 
measurements are usually expressed on the scale of 
directional reflectance that was employed for the 


goniophotometric curves. A numerical value of direc- 
tional reflectance is the amount of light reflected by 
the specimen in the specified directions of view rela- 
tive to the amount of light which would be reflected 
by the perfectly diffusing, ideal white under the same 
geometric conditions. It is thus the diffuse reflectance 
a specimen appears to have for the geometric con- 
ditions of the measuring instrument. 

Because of shininess due to specular reflectance, 
the average specimen appears brighter in the direc- 
tion of mirror reflection than would the completely 
glossless, ideal white under the same geometric con- 
ditions. Thus values of directional reflectance well 
above unity in and near the direction of mirror re- 
flection are shown in the goniophotometric curves of 
Figs. 2, 3, and 4. Inasmuch, however, as one seeks to 
avoid gloss in making color measurements, he does 
not ordinarily encounter these values of directional 
reflectance greater than unity in color work. 


In selecting geometric conditions for color measure- 
ment, one needs to avoid specular reflection in the 
same manner as when making visual comparisons for 
color. Thus illumination centering at 45° and view- 
ing centering about the perpendicular have been 
widely used because no light reflected near the direc- 
tion of mirror reflection is accepted for measurement. 
Illumination near the perpendicular and viewing by 
a sphere which collects all light reflected except that 
reflected in the direction of mirror reflection have 
also been used, as in the Hardy spectrophotometer. 
These latter geometric conditions are advantageous 
when one requires that as much reflected light be 
gathered from the specimen for measurement as can 
be obtairied. From certain low-gloss specimens, how- 
ever, these conditions may give results that fail to 
correlate with color gradings made visually. Near- 
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specular directions of view are included in these nor- 
mal-diffuse measurements. Reflectance in these near- 
specular directions in sometimes nonselective and 
thereby introduces the same veiling effect that was 
seen above on the fire pillar illuminated by over-cast 
sky. 

To measure color, values of directional reflectance 
are either taken with a spectrophotometer and reduced 
to tridimensional units by computation, or taken with 
a tristimulus reflectometer such as that developed by 
the writer (1). Color scales, however, are not within 
the scope of the present paper. 


B. SpECULAR COMPONENT 


With apparatus to measure gloss, geometric con- 
ditions must be handled with care. Light reflected 
in the direction of mirror reflection is, of course, 
always involved in these measurements. Numerical 
values of gloss, however, depend importantly of the 
angular amounts by which rays may sperad from the 
central or axial direction of mirror reflection and 
still register for measurement. The designation of 
merely the central angle of mirror reflection does not 
adequately identify a method measuring gloss. Thus 
for the 60° measurements of specular gloss called 
for by ASTM Tentative Method D523-44T for the 
Specular Gloss of Paint Finishes the beam spreads 
indicated in Fig. 5 are specified. 
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Goniophotometric Curves of Semi-gloss Green Painted an with 
Incident Beams Centered at 45°, 60° and 75° 


Gloss is measured in a number of different man- 
ners which correspond to the différent types of glossy 
appearance which one may observe. Methods of gloss 
measurement differ further because different pro- 
cedures have been evolved for the rating of different 
types of materials. There are thus several different 
classes of gloss measurements and several different 
types of glossmeters. The different types of gloss 
have been designated specular gloss, contrast gloss, 
distinctness-of-reflected-image gloss, sheen, absence- 
of-bloom gloss, and sometimes absence-of-surface 
texture gloss. Table III, which classifies these six 
different types of gloss, is taken from the writer’s 


‘ original paper on the subject (2). 


It will be seen from Table III that sheen and con- 
trast gloss are the two types of gloss having interest 
for the paper technologist. With other factors con- 
stant, differences in sheen tend to indicate differences 
in the printing quality of papers. The paper with 
higher sheen will tend to have the smoother, glossier 
surface, therefore the better printing quality. Con- 
trast gloss, on the other hand, corresponds closely to 
glare producing tendency. This is because contrast 
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C of ASTM, Tentative Method D523-44T for the Specular Gloss of 
Diagrams Showing Directions of Illumination and View within which 
Rays May Proceed for Measurement According to Procedures A and 
Paint Finishes. 
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TABLE III.—CLASSIFICATION OF THE SIX TYPES OF 
GLOSS 


Relative 


Materials 
Gloss Type Gloss Range Appearance Characteristic Rated 
Specular gloss Intermediate Shininess, brilliance of Paints, leath- 
gloss range high lights ers, furniture 


finishes, waxes, 
etc. 





Contrast gloss Low-gloss Reflected glare, contrast Papers, low- 
range between specularly re- gloss materials, 
flecting areas and ad- textile yarns 
joining areas 
Distinctness- High-gloss Distinctness of reflected Glossy enam- 
of-refiected- range images seen in glossy’ els, lacquers, 
image gloss surfaces ceramic prod- 
ucts, etc. 
Sheen Low-gloss Shininess at grazing an- Papers, inte- 
range gles of specular reflection ior paints, 
fine-grained 
low-gloss 
surfaces 
Absence-of- High-gloss Absence of smear or haze Varnishes, 
bloom gloss range surrounding reflected dark glossy 
images and high lights surfaces 


Absence-of- Intermediate Surface uniformity, lack Furniture and 
surface-tex- and high- of visible texture, other finishes, 
ture gloss gloss ranges scratches, pimples and the especially 
like where illusion 
of “depth” 
is desired 


gloss is measured under geometric conditions similar 
to those under which glare is normally observed. 

A desirable printing paper is one with low con- 
trast gloss and high sheen. It is not paradoxical to 
thus seek a paper with low gloss on the one hand 
and high gloss on the other. Investigation discloses 
many departures from one-to-one correspondence be- 
tween gloss changes on the several gloss scales just 
enumerated. It would seem advantageous for the 
well equipped laboratory to be prepared to measure 
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both contrast gloss and sheen. Paper laboratories have 
made measurements of both these types in the past. 
The Ingersoll Glarimeter (3) is essentially an in- 
strument for the measurement of contrast gloss while 
the modified Oxford Glarimeter marketed by Bausch 
&Lomb measures sheen at 75° (4). Instruments to 
measure both these types of gloss are now being de- 
veloped by the writer. 


Summary 

To summarize, it may be said: (1) gloss is related 
to color because both phenomena result from the re- 
flection of light, (2) gloss is reponsible for veiling or 
weakening the apparent color of an object whenever 
diffuse illumination causes specular reflectance to be 
diffusely added to the color-causing, diffuse reflect- 
ance of the object. (3) Geometric patterns of reflected 
light are represented by goniophotometric curves and 
in general these curves do not exactly follow the sim- 
ple pattern established by tradition; instead the 
curves for different surfaces vary from this pattern 
in a random manner. 


In general, therefore, reflected light ascribable to 
gloss cannot be accurately separated from that ascrib- 
able to diffuse reflectance although approximate sep- 
aration is frequently possible. Moreover the numer- 
ical results obtained when one measures gloss depend 
importantly on the geometric conditions of their meas- 
urement. Thus there are not one but a number of 
scales of gloss. Each corresponds to a particular char 
acteristic found with certain materials. 
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Collection and Quality of Straw for the 
Strawboard Industry* 


By S. I. Aronovsky' 


Abstract 


The future of the strawboard industry is definitely 
related to the ability of the industry to secure ade- 
quate supplies of straw. The procurement situation 
is reviewed and tentative specifications are given for 
acceptable straw bales. 


The strawboard industry in the past few years has 
found its ingenuity taxed to the utmost in dealing 
with the economic problems of straw procurement. 
The future of the industry, in fact, may hinge largely 
upon what is done to facilitate this procurement from 
points less distant from the mills, and in initiating 
such methods of handling straw that it will be of bet- 
ter quality and available in larger quantity. Success- 
ful and increased utilization of straw will result only 
as these problems are solved. The work done to date on 
collection and quality of straw offers encouragement 
to the belief that these problems will be solved. With- 
out doubt the most difficult part of remedying the 
situation lies ahead. It is extremely pertinent, then, 
that the situation be reviewed, the gains summarized, 
and plans for continuing the attack on these problems 
be evaluated. : 

Of the 63 million tons of wheat straw grown in 
the United States in 1945, 37.5 million tons was 
harvested by binders and combines. Only 10 million 
tons was used on the farm or sold. Of this amount, 
3 million tons, or approximately 30%, was baled, this 
representing only about 8% of the total straw cut. 
About 2 million tons of straw was baled in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, the four states in 
which about 80% of all the strawboard mills in the 
country are located. It would appear that these mills 
would have sufficient baled straw for their require- 
ments in their own back yards. This is far removed 
from the actual facts, for a large proportion of the 
straw baled in these States is used on the farm for 
bedding, litter, and other farm purposes. There was 
considerable concern in Ohio a few years ago regard- 
ing the shortage of straw for farm purposes brought 
about by lack of suitable methods and equipment to 
collect and bale the combine straw. A sizable portion 
of the baled straw is sold for bedding in livestock 
trucks and railway cars, and for packing purposes. 
The mills in these four States, therefore, had to go 
as far north as the Dakotas, as far south as Texas, 
and as far west as Colorado to obtain the amounts of 
straw required to keep them in operation. During 
the war the strawboard industry was able to stand 
the added baling and transportation costs involved 
in getting the raw material from long distances, but 
such costs will have to be lowered considerably if 
these. mills are to compete with industries making 


* Based on irformal presentation made before a joint meeting of 
TAPPI Fibrous Agricultural Residues Committee and representatives of 
farm equipment manufacturers (Power Machinery Department of the 
Farm Equipment Institute) on straw collection and baling, a? 13, 
1947, at Northern Regional Research Laboratory,? Peoria, 


*Chairman, TAPPI Fibrous Agricultural Residues Committee; in 
charge, Pulp and Paper Section, Agricultural Residues Division, North- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory.? 

2? One of the laboratories of the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Kemeny, Agricultural Research Administration, U. S. Department of 
-\griculture. 
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other types of pulps which can be used for the same 
purposes as straw pulp. During this period also a 
number of substitute raw materials were tried, but, in 
general, these proved less satisfactory than wheat 
straw. 

This critical situation was brought about mainly by 
the arrival of the combine and the lack of suitable 
baling equipment to handle combine straw economic- 
ally. When the effects of the combine began to be 
felt in the Middle West in the early 1930’s, some 
strawboard mills went to farm equipment manufac- 
turers requesting equipment suitably designed to pick 
up and bale the combine straw. The manufacturers 
replied that too few balers were involved to make their 
manufacture profitable. The situation is different 
now ; the entire strawboard industry is united in that 
request. 


The Northern Regional Research Laboratory came 
into this picture more than 5 years ago. Conferences 
were held with most of the strawboard mills and 
with some of the farm equipment manufacturers. 
A number of collection and baling experiments were 
conducted. The results of these tests and other data 
(1) showed how both the farmer and the strawboard 
industry would benefit from proper and economical 
methods of collecting and handling straw. 


Specifications for Straw Bales 


Through the efforts of the Northern Laboratory 
and with the encouragement of the strawboard in- 
dustry, a committee was organized in the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry to deal 
with the problems of straw pulp and strawboard 
manufacture. This committee consists mainly of the 
top technical men, operators, and managers of straw- 
board mills, representing more than 80% of the total 
strawboard production. A preliminary round-table 
discussion of the strawboard problems, held in New 
York City, was attended by more than 100 interested 
persons; most of the 3%4-hour session was devoted 
to a discussion of collection and baling of straw (2). 
At a 2-day meeting of the committee held at this 
Laboratory in 1945 (3), this subject was again the 
main item of discussion. Later, in April 1946 (4), 
when the top management of most of the strawboard 
companies met at the Northern Laboratory, pre- 
liminary specifications for straw bales satisfactory 
to all present at that meeting were developed. The 
purpose of these specifications was to serve as a basis 
for discussion with the farm equipment people. These 
specifications were sent to all strawboard mills in the 
industry for their criticism or approval. With one or 
two exceptions all of the mills gave’ definite approval 
of these specifications, and even in the exceptions, 
most of the specifications were accepted. The speci- 
fications for straw bales were: 

Size of Bale to be 16 by 18 by 42 inches. Most of 
the mills approved this size, although one or two 
thought that a 17 by 22-inch bale would be more 
satisfactory. One other mill thought that a 14 by 18- 
inch bale would make for easier handling in the mill. 
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Weight of Bale to be 80 Pounds. There was some 

feeling of doubt in some of the replies whether an 
80-pound bale could be made in the above dimen- 
sions ; however, it was decided when these specifica- 
tions were set up that the goal should be to obtain 
as compact a bale as possible, and 70 to 80 pounds 
would be acceptable. 

The Chaff in Straw to be Under 5%. There is no 
difficulty in obtaining this specification when com 
bine straw is used, because this type of material con- 
tains considerably less chaff than when straw is baled 
from the stack. 

Height of Stubble After Cutting or Mowing to be 
3 Inches. Most replies agreed on this specification. 
One or two thought that in some localities it might 
be difficult to leave a stubble as low as 3 inches and 
not include weeds with the straw. One reply carried 
a recommendation of a 5-inch stubble. The lowest 
possible stubble is important, however, because the 
best portion of the straw, insofar as the manufacture 
of paper or board is concerned, is that portion closest 
to the ground. Therefore, anything that can be done 
to decrease the height of the stubble without involving 
too many weeds, or too much dirt or trash, would be 
highly desirable. 

Bale Ties Should be Wire. The experience in the 
strawboard mills with twine-tied bales has generally 
been disappointing. 

Moisture Content of Straw. This last specification 
states that moisture in the baled straw should be 
about the same as at harvest time; in other words the 
straw should be collected as soon as possible after 
harvesting the grain. It is realized, of course, that the 
manufacturer of baling equipment would have no con- 
trol over the moisture in the baled straw. However, 
this item was included in the specifications mainly 
as information for equipment manufacturers with 
regard to the quality of straw desired and required 
by the mills. The wheat plant is relatively dry at the 
time of combining, the grain containing approxi- 
mately 11 to 14% moisture and the straw the same 
or perhaps slightly more. Straw with a moisture 
content of 18% or less, if relatively free from green 
weeds, will not ferment or decompose readily. There- 
fore, if straw is collected and baled at the time of 
harvesting the grain, it will be sound and in the best 
condition for use in paper or board manufacture. 

All of the technical problems of the strawboard 
industry, as in other industries, have not been solved, 
but it is firmly believed by those of the Northern 
Laboratory who have been working on the problem 
and by many workers in the strawboard industry, 
that if good, sound, uniformly baled straw can be 
obtained by mills, and if this straw is then protected 
from weathering and rainfall during storage, a very 
large proportion of the technical difficulties in straw 
pulp and board mill operations will disappear 

It is assumed that a satisfactory baler will be of 
the one-man type. The objection of the strawboard 
industry to the present one-man baler is that it does 
not make a sufficiently compact bale, particularly with 
twine used as the tie. Although the twine-tied bale 
produced by the one-man baler is apparently a very 
satisfactory package for hay, it is not satisfactory to 
the strawboard mill. Straw bales must be transported 
to mill yards where they are piled in large ricks of 
300 to 500 tons. The bales at the bottom of the rick 
must withstand considerable pressure. In the course 
of processing, bales are removed from the ricks, 
transported to the mill digester building, and then 
brought into the digester room by conveyor systems. 
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To withstand this treatment the bale must be strong, 
compact, and not easily broken until the bale tie 1s 
removed. 


A suggested mode of attack on the problem is to 
form a committee of representatives of the straw- 
board and cigarette paper industries, of the farm 
implement manufacturers, and of the Northern Lab- 
oratory to act as liaison between these groups. Such 
a committee, empowered with authority to make the 
necessary decision, should go far toward solving this 
problem of straw collection and baling. 
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Champion Paper Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Mr. 
Crossley was employed by Defense Industries, Ltd., 
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Rehabilitation Institute, Toronto, and the Depart- 
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Interscience Publishers, Inc. has taken over the 
distribution of Research, a monthly journal of Sci- 
ence and Its Applications. This is an English periodi- 
cal issued by Butterworth’s Scientific Publications, 
Ltd. These issues cover the broad field of science. 
Subscriptions are $10.00 a year and may be obtained 
through the Book Department of the Technical As- 
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42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

The TAPPI Chicago Section will meet on Monday, 
January 19th at the Chicago Bar Association, Chicago, 
Ill. Robert Seidl of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., will discuss plastit-paper combina- 
tions. 

The Western New York Branch of the TAPPI 
Empire State Section will meet at the Prospect 
House, Niagara Falls, N. Y. at 6:45 p.m. Wednes- 
day, January 14, 1948. 

The joint get-together of TAPPI and the Superin- 
tendents at Park-American Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
promises to be one of the best attended to date. In 
addition to the program previously announced Ray- 
mond F. Bennett of the Ecusta. Paper Corporation, 
president of the Superintendents Association will be 
included as a meeting speaker. 
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Flow Meters in the Paper Industry: 


By Clayton H. Barnard! 


Abstract 


The paper discusses the installation requirements 
for flow meters on various fluids, with particular 
reference to accuracy and reliability. Piping require- 
ments, preferred locations and assembly instructions 
to achieve maximum inherent accuracy are included. 

It points out that sustained accuracy depends on 
adequate maintenance and gives the requirements of 
an instrument department as well as general rules 
for care of flow meters. 

Black liquor and green liquor have been consid- 
ered “hard-to-measure” fluids, and two new ap- 
proaches, the bellows telemeter and area meter, are 
discussed. 


The value of flow meters to the pulp and paper 
industry has long been widely recognized. Today, 
accurate flow metering equipment is employed on 
steam, water, chemicals, black and green liquor, liquid 
and gaseous fuels, and other miscellaneous fluids. 

The value of flow meters for proper distribution 
of costs, and the regulation of processes to insure 
both quality and economy has been established and 
does not need repeating. That the value of flow 
meters increases with their accuracy is also estab- 
lished, and this paper will deal with the engineering 
of high accuracy flow meter installations. 

As in any type of instrument, there are two dif- 
ferent types of accuracy to be considered; initiai 
accuracy, and sustained accuracy. The initial ac- 
curacy is dependent upon the inherent design of the 
equipment by the manufacturer, and to no less de- 
gre upon the installation. The purchaser has little 
control over the inherent accuracy of an instrument 
other than to purchase it from a reputable manufac- 
turer having wide experience in instrument problems. 
In the matter of installation, however, the purchaser 
can contribute greatly to the overall accuracy of the 

1 Application Engineer, Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

* Presented at the Second Engineering Conference sponsored by the 
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installation by following fundamental rules and co- 
operating with the manufacturer in getting the best 
possible installation, 

Sustained accuracy is a function of proper instru- 
ment maintenance, and here the manufacturer can 
do little once the design has been established except 
provide an adequate staff of competent engineers 
available for field service.. It is largely up to the pur- 
chaser to provide the necessary maintenance which 
will insure a high sustained accuracy of the instru- 
ment. 


Installation 


In general, installations should be made in the 
simplest possible manner consistent with accepted 
engineering practice. If a simple mechanical meter 
of the inverted bell type can be used, there is no 
justification for using remote reading types of flow 
meters. Only when the distances involved are too 
great, or the materials to be handled are of a special 
nature, should such equipment be considered. 

In selecting a location for the instrument, the re- 
cording mechanism should be situated so that it 1s 
of maximum value to the operators who have to 
use it. There is an increasing tendency towards cen- 
tralized control where all instruments are mounted 
on a panel board, together with the control equip- 
ment, for an entire process. Once the instrument’s 
location is selected, the location of the primary ele- 
ment, orifice or flow nozzle, should then be con- 
sidered. The location selected for the primary ele- 
ment should be accessible for periodic maintenance, 
and at a point in the system where shutting down 
the main line will not cause difficulty with the meter. 
For example, a shutoff valve in a steam line should 
follow rather than precede a steam orifice installa- 
tion in order to keep a positive head on the meter 
at all times, even when the line is shut off. If the 
valve were installed on the inlet to the orifice, it is 
quite likely that a vacuum would be created when 
the valve was shut, allowing air to leak into the meter 
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Typical Piping Requirements for Primary Element Installation 
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Acceptable Nipple Installations 





body and connecting piping, creating an error in 
the meter reading when the line was turned off. 

The arrangement of piping preceding and follow- 
ing the primary element installation is of the utmost 
importance. Many thousands of tests by many ob- 
servers have given us a comprehensive picture of 
the requirements which, if followed, will insure a 
highly accurate installation. Figure 1 illustrates sev- 
eral typical arrangements necessary for various com- 
binations of fittings from the single elbow, tee, or 
Y fitting illustrated by Schedule 1 to the double 
elbows different planes shown in schedule 4. As il- 
lustrated, the required straight piping ahead of the 
primary element may vary from 6 to nearly 50 diam- 
eters, depending upon the diameter ratio of the pri- 
mary element and the combination of fittings. In the 
case of some regulating valves, even greater lengths 
of straight. pipe are required. 

Straightening vanes, suitably installed and engin- 
eered, will sometimes assist in reducing the amount 
of straight pipe necessary for accurate metering, but 
where the pressures, temperatures or velocities are 
high, straightening vanes are not generally recom- 
mended. 

Piping on the outlet side of the primary element 
is not as critical but does have certain limits, as 
illustrated by the “B” curves in the figure. 

Needless to say, the primary element should be 
installed in the piping in strict accordance with the 
manufacturer’s recommendations, with care being 
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taken to center it carefully in the pipe, make sure 
that the flow is passing through in the proper direc- 
tion, and that the pressure taps are taken off at the 
prescribed points. 

The method of making pressure tap connections 
to piping in connection with primary elements using 
Vena Contracta taps is of considerable importance 
and slipshod workmanship will lead to highly inac- 
curate results. Figure 2 illustrates three accepted 
methods of making these connections, and it should 
be noted in all cases that there must be no protrusion 
inside the pipe, and that the edge of the hole must 
be clean and sharp or slightly rounded, and free 
from burrs, wire edges or other irregularities. This 
is absolutely essential if accuracy is to be expected. 


Steam and Water Meters 


For accurate metering of steam and water, it is 
desirable wherever possible to have the meter located 
below the main line. This will insure a positive head 
on the meter, even when the line is out of service. 
In cases where steam lines may be subjected to 
vacuum when out of service, and this should be 
avoided wherever possible, a suitable vacuum breaker 
should be provided to prevent drawing water out 
of the connecting piping and. spilling mercury from 
the meter. 

The desired method of installing connecting piping 
for steam and water meters is illustrated by Fig 3. 
The connecting piping should slope as indicated, to 
permit entrained air to escape without entering the 
meter body, and where necessary, suitable air vents 
should be provided. 


In cases where it is necessary to measure flow of 
steam in vertical lines, the bent nipple should be 
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Typical Connecting Piping for Steam or Water Flow Meters 
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thoroughly lagged to prevent condensation trom 
creating a false head. 

Where water temperatures are below 250°F. the 
reservoirs need not be installed since the error cre- 
ated by temperature differential will be insignificant. 


Gas AND Arr Flow METERS 


With gas and air flow meters, it is desirable to 
locate the meter above the line, in order that con- 
densation and solids may drain back into the line 
and not enter the meter body. Figure 4 illustrates 
the desired arrangement. Where the gas is very 
dirty, droplegs with blowoff valves should be in- 
stalled as illustrated. 

ACCESSORIES FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 

When measuring the flow of oils or certain chemi- 
cals, which should not be allowed to enter the meter, 
separating chambers, as illustrated by Fig. 5, can 
be used to good advantage. Special attention should 
be paid to the elimination of leaks with a system oi 
this kind in order to prevent undue maintenance 
caused by the loss of water from the system. 

Where corrosive gases are to be measured, it is 
frequently necessary to installl a purge system where 
air or gas is continuously bled into the connecting 
lines through an orifice in such a manner that the 
proper differential is applied to the meter body, but 
the gas being metered is not allowed to enter it. 

Where liquids or steam carry considerable quan- 
tities of solids, it is desirable to install settling 
chambers as illustrated by Fig. 6. These can be 
drained at periodic intervals, thereby preventing un- 
(ue amounts of sediment from collecting in the 


meter body. 
Maintenance 


In a plant having a considerable number of metgrs, 
the most effective maintenance is the establishment 
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Installation of Separating Chambers 


of an instrument department employing competent 
engineers and technicians. A properly set up instru- 
ment department should be alert to new developments 
so that it may assist in the selecting of proper instru- 
ments for a new application, and assist in supervis- 
ing the installation. 

One of the main purposes of an instrument depart- 
ment is to provide satisfactory routine maintenance 
so that the instruments will be accurate and depend- 
able at all times. Emergecy service should also be 
provided by the instrument department in cases where 
a meter breakdown would cause a serious loss. 

The stocking of suitable spare parts can also: be 
assigned to the instrument department, or else the 
instrument department can assist the general stock- 
room in maintaining the necessary spares. In_ this 
manner, costly breakdowns can bes avoided. 

In the smaller plants, and to a certain extent in 
the lIrager plants employing competent instrument 
personnel, a manufacturer’s representative can.-be 
used to advantage in properly maintaining imstru- 
ments. Most manufacturers have a staff available for 
this purpose and advantage should be taken of their 
existence. 

Many manufacturers offer free instrumentation 
courses for the benefit of their customers’ personnel, 
and full advantage should be taken of these in order 
that the engineers and technicians will become fully 
acquainted with the equipment they are to maintain, 
and thus keep it at the peak of operating efficiency. 

Routine maintenance varies greatly, depending 
upon the individual, installation, the type of instru- 
ments, and the type-of fluid being metered. There 
are general points which should be thoroughly checked 
periodically, which are common to practically all flow 
meters, and which are outlined below: 


1. The connecting piping should be blown out at 
periodic intervals in order to prevent foreign mate- 
rials from entering the meter body. The time element 
can be determined only by actual experience, but 
should be sufficiently often to prevent serious trouble: 
from developing. 
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Installation of Settling Chambers 


2. The meter and piping should be periodically 

checked for leaks and steps taken to remedy any 
leaks which are found. Especially in high temperature 
steam or liquid measurements, leaks can cause a con- 
siderable error in the meter reading, as well as bring 
undue quantities of foreign material into the water 
body. 
3. Purge systems used on various installations, and 
separating chambers as described previously, should 
be checked at periodic intervals to insure satisfactory 
operation. 


4. The meter itself should be checked, preferably 
by water column, after it has been thoroughly cleaned. 
Generally, once a year is sufficient for this purpose, 
although where tle service is unusually severe, more 
frequent checks may be advisable. For flow meters 
equipped with integrators, the integrator should be 
«carefully checked and adjusted each time the meter 
is cleaned. 


5. The primary element installation should be 
‘checked occasionally, both internally and externally. 
JExternally, it should be checked to insure that the 
iresemmoirs are absolutely level as strains on the 
‘conneating piping over periods of time may move 
‘them ‘from their original position, creating a false 
differential and giving a false flow reading. Rather 
‘infrequest internal inspections, probably at five year 
‘intervdls @r so, should be made to insure that no 
‘damage ‘has come to the primary element, or that no 
-undue depesits are being built up, which would cause 
‘inaccuracies. This is a point which is very often neg- 
‘lected, and while it is a nuisance item, it can generally 
“be ‘justified ‘by the increased sustained accuracy of 
ithe eqtiipment. 

‘6. At periodic intervals the instrument engineers 
‘Should -review the chart records from the various 
instruments. A properly trained man can often detect 
ffrom: meter reeords any troubles which may be devel- 
coping, and have;them corrected before serious errors 
are ‘introduced. 
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Other routine maintenance includes maintaining a 
proper ink supply in the pen, checking of the chart 
drive mechanism, and adjusting when necessary, 
and a general visual inspection which will oftentimes 
point to elimination of trouble before it arises. 


Special Paper Mill Problems 


As far as flow measurements are concerned, prob- 
ably the most common problem encountered in the 
paper mill is the measurement of black liquor flow. 
Ever since the introduction of recovery boilers, this 
has been a problem facing instrument manufacturers 
and users alike. 

One type of installation which has been used in 
recent years with very good results is illustrated by 
Fig. 7. A differential bellows transmitter is con- 
nected as shown, with hot water being used to purge 
the connecting lines and prevent the black liquor 
from actually entering either the connecting piping or 
the meter body. The lines are made as short as pos- 
sible and with eufficient unions for ready maintenance 
in the event that an occasional plugging does take 
place.- 

The bellows transmitter shown in cross section in 
Fig. 8 is connected electrically to an electronic 
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Fic. 7 
Installation of Bellows Type Transmitter for Heavy Black Liquor Flow 


recorder, which can be located at almost any con- 
venient distance from the point of measurement. This 
is not an electrical meter in the usual sense, but 
a mechanical meter, with its inherent high accuracy, 
upon which is superimposed a very high accuracy 
telemetering system. The fluid being measured, or 
the water, does not come in contact with any of the 
electrical equipment. 

Installations of this type have been far superior to 
some of the earlier installations where long connecting 
lines were used. 
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One of the newer developments for black liquor 
flow is the area meter as illustrated by Fig. 9. This 
meter is essentially similar to a single seat valve, 
held closed by either a spring or a weight, depending 


upon the capacity to be handled. As the fluid passes 
Tor o through the body the plug lifts, uncovering properly 
Lee : .. — designed ports, to permit the liquid to pass through 
ey and maintain a constant pressure drop depending upon 
a -~ i _ the spring setting or the weight loading. The more 
i ‘. flow, the greater the lift, and vice versa. The lift of 
the plug is measured by the same high accuracy 
recording electronic telemeter illustrated previously. 
This meter has the obvious advantage that no con- 
necting piping of any type is required since it is in- 
stalled directly in the pipe line. The black liquor or 
other fluid to be measured does not come in contact 
with any of the moving parts except the plug and seat 
ring, and experience has proven these to be largely 
trouble-free. 
The transmitter is practically independent of vis- 
cosity changes as illustrated by Fig. 10. Proper de- 
sign of the ports-results in a linear flow-lift charac- 


BAILEY BELLOWS OPERATED METER ' ae teristic, as illustrated by Fig. 11. Selecting the proper 


ETER _" size and internal parts for the transmitter can usually 
WITH ELECTRONIC TELEM RECENER ; approximate the desired maximum capacity for any 


given installation, and since the equipment will give 
readings over a 50 to 1 range, the result is a very 
Fic. 8 versatile meter. 

Bellows Type Electronic Flow Meter It has been used with complete success on heavy 
oils, tar, and other fluids previously considered hard 
to measure, and preliminary experience in the appli- 
cation to heavy black liquor flow measurement indi- 
cates that it will be the best meter for the service so 
far developed. 

After having solved the difficult problems pre- 
sented by black liquor flow measurement, the measure- 
ment of green liquor flow becomes very easy, utiliz- 
ing the same principles used for black liquor. A bel- 
lows type of transmitter has been used with complete 
satisfaction, and using the same hookup as shown 
for black liquor except that hot water is not required 
for purging in this instance. 

While no area meter installations have as yet been 
made on green liquor, there is no reason to believe 
that the results will not be entirely satisfactory. 


Summary 

The art of flow measurement has progressed to a 
point where nearly any common fluid can be measured 
with a high degree of accuracy and over considerable 
range if the following points are carefully considered : 

1. Select an instrument designed for the specific 
job, and purchase it from a reliable, competent manu- 
facturer having wide experience in the field of flow 
measurement. 

2. Make the installation in accordance with the best 
engineering practice, consult freely with the manu- 
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facturer, and follow his recommendations insofar as 
possible. 

3. Provide suitable preventative maintenance to in- 
sure a high degree of sustained accuracy and depend- 
ability. 

If these points are carefully adhered to, the’ result 
will be an installation which will pay the highest of 
dividends with a minimum of cost. 
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Theory of Statistics 


The emphasis given mathematical statistics by its 
use in controlling product quality has led many engi- 
neers in the paper industry to desire a better under- 
standing of the fundamental notions and assumptions 
underlying statistical theory. This book is particularly 
well adapted to these individuals who are generally 
forced to study without the aid of an instructor. It 
requires only a limited knowledge of mathematics as 
a prerequisite. The authors avoid rigorous proofs and 
yet the logical manner in which each topic is pre- 
sented convinces the reader of its validity. The list of 
‘exercises at the end of each chapter is especially help- 
ful to the self-taught student. 

The book may conveniently be divided into five sec- 
tions: chapters 1-5 deal with attribute theory; chap- 
ters. 6-10, with frequency distributions; chapters 
11-17, with correlation theory ; chapters 18-23, with 
sampling theory, and chapter 24, with interpolation 
and ‘graduations. The abstract symbolism in the first 
five chapters may dull the interest of many beginners. 
The reviewer recommends for this reason that the 
reading of chapters 2-5 be delayed until chapter 22 is 
read. The continuity of the discussion will not be dis- 
turbed, Chapter 14 could have been clarified some- 
what had full use been made of determinant theory 
to simplify the rather involved expressions for regres- 
sion planes and hyperplanes and multiple and partial 
correlation coefficients. The discussions on sampling 
theory should add much to the engineer’s understand- 
ing of sampling problems. From the standpoint of the 
paper industry it is regrettable that these vivid dis- 
cussions have not been extended to include a more 
complete exposition of analysis of variance. 
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A copy of this book should be available to every 
individual interested in statistical approaches to re- 
search and control problems. It may eliminate many 
of the dangers ever present in his application of the 
cook book type statistics. 

An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics. By 
Yule, G. U. & Kendall, M. G. 13th Edition, Revised, 
1945. Charles Griffin & Company, Limited, London, 
(570 pp. 6% x 9) $8.00 (English price). 

Cart E. Norve 


Titration Methods 


Interscience Publishers have just issued “Vol- 
umetric Analysis Vo. II, Titration Methods-Acid- 
Base, Precipitation, and Complex-Formation Reac- 
tions,” by I. M. Kolthoff, Professor of Analytical 
Chemistry, University of Minnesota, and V. A. Sten- 
ger, Analytical Research Chemist, The Dow Chemical 
Company, Midland, Mich. (374 pp. 6x 9%) (Second 
Revised Edition), 

This book is based on a German monograph pub- 
lished by Dr. Kolthoff in 1928. The present volume 
has brought the subject of volumetric determination 
of inorganic and organic substantes up to date. 

Among the subjects covered are: Calibration and 
use of volumetric apparatus, including calibration ; 
Practical principles of volumetric analysis, including 
the preparation of standard solutions; Acidimetry 
and Alkalimetry, including indicators; Acid-base re- 
actions and displacement titrations ; Titrations involv- 
ing hydrolytic precipitation on complex formation ; 
Argentometric titrations and other precipitation 
methods; Mercurimetry and the formation of slightly 
dissociated or complex compounds. An index to 
standard substances is included. 

Copies may be obtained from the Book Department 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, 122 E. 42nd St., New York, 17, N. Y 


Technology of Waxes 


The Reinhold Company has just issued “The 
Chemistry and Technology of Waxes” by Albin H 
Warth, chemical director of the Crown Cork and 
Seal Company (519 pp. 6x9). 

This is a ready reference work for industrialists 
who reqitire a knowledge of waxes, including petro 
leum wax and microcrystalline waxes. 

Among the subjects covered are chemical com 
ponents of waxes, natural waxes, fossil and earth 
waxes, lignite parafin, synthetic waxes and com 
pounds, emulsifiable waxes, waxy acids and metallic 
soaps, methods of determining the constants of wax ; 
wax in adhesives, the electrical industry, lubricants, 
wax applications to paper products and foils. 

Although the literature of waxes is quite abundant, 
it is scattered. There are a number of textbooks 
on oils, fats, and waxes, but these devote few pages 
to waxes. The author's objective has been to bring 
together and correlate existing information in a 
single volume for the assistance of those who do 
not have an extensive library. 

Copies may be obtained from the Book Depart 
ment of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. at $10.00 per copy. 
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